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Eastern makes import- 


Highway into seaway. Maybe you can’t drive direct 
export transport easy 


from Trenton, N. J., say, to Tokyo, Japan... but your 
. ; : America-wide, pre-scheduled 
shipment can, when you route it Eastern Express. EKastern’s Sicilia: meena atl ne, 


foreign trade service to all ports in all countries of the free operative arrangements with 
foreign carriers. 


world saves the shipper time, cargo handling and, often, Ventas ncmeieksam stented 
special export packaging charges. Makes ocean or Gulf pier pick-up, transfer and de- | 
. . . livery, TL (Sealed Thru- 4 
almost extensions of the American highway. Trailer) and LTL—from in. | 
land or shoreside. 
Expert shipping go-how coun- 
sel at all ports—to co-ordinate 
movement of cargo with ship- 


EXPRESS, INC. GPRD OE | cers own port agent. 


*“*The motor carrier with more go-how’’-~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA .® Connecting the Eastern Seaboard with the Industrial Midwest 
Akron ¢ Baltimore « Bethlehem « Boston « Bridgeport « Chicago « Cincinnati ¢« Cleveland « Columbus ¢ Dayton ¢« Evansville « Ft. Wayne 


Harrisburg ¢ Indianapolis « Metuchen « New York City ¢ Philadelphia ¢« Pittsburgh ¢ Providence « St. Louis ¢ Trenton ¢ Zanesville 
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this time...out of stock! Next time...out of mind! 


Pity the poor salesman! Arthur’s one of the best— 
and he’s got a great line, too. Yet he’s losing his 
customers fast! 

Arthur’s company, you see, makes many products 
and has many branches. Catalogue item #436 may 
not move much in Los Angeles or Dallas, but in 
Arthur’s territory it’s hot. Trouble is, the home 
office doesn’t seem to realize it. Shipments are slow 
and sporadic. Customers complain. And sooner or 
later they take their business to competition. 


Here’s a situation that could have been prevented 
with Automatic Keysort Data Processing. With 
Automatic Keysort, the home office could have had 
daily information on sales in every branch...would 
have been equipped for fast, complete analysis of 
these figures. Knowing what was being sold where 


—and the state of each branch’s inventory—man- 
agement could have moved fast to supply Arthur 
with what he needed and insure a profitable return 
for all concerned. 

Automatic Keysort’s easy-to-use machines and 
punched cards require no specialized personnel, no 
restrictive procedures. Designed to fit your busi- 
ness as it stands and as it grows, Keysort will give 
you all the fast, accurate information you need for 
modern management control of every operation. 
And at remarkably low cost. 


To learn more about Automatic Keysort Data 
Processing, call your nearby Royal McBee Data 
Processing Representative, or write Royal McBee 
Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port 
Chester, N. Y. for brochure S-500. 


ROYAL MCBEE - data processing division 
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Seed Money and Taxes 


It’s a foolish farmer who eats his seed corr in winter, and a 
short-sighted government that devours the seed money of indus- 
try by confiscatory tax rates. The seed money of industry is 
urgently needed for the increased cultivation of the profits which 
create tax revenues. 


Industry has a growing assignment to feed, clothe, shelter, 
and transport a population which will reach 200 million in 1967. 
To perform this job, industry needs tools, plant facilities, and 
raw materials, and it requires capital beyond its capacity to 
save after taxes and beyond the apparent loaning capacity of 
banks and other sources of risk money. 


Congress is considering a group of new tax bills, reflecting a 
variety of opinions, influences, and prejudices. Any tax legisla- 
tion calling for lower and more equitable rates has to be related 
to the budgetary demands of the national Government. On 
balance, those demands should be lowered, eliminating the 
grab-bag items which pour billions in tax money into subsidies 
and a host of social, educational, and economic projects that 
should be handled on a state, community, or personal basis. 
Further cuts in tax rates would be possible if the laws were 
enforced more effectively, spotlighting areas of potential rev- 
enue that now escape the collector. 


The primary reason for taxes is to provide funds for the 
efficient operation of the Government in serving the needs of its 
citizens at home and protecting their welfare with an adequate 


:and alert military force. No corporation or individual can ob- 


ject to this basic premise, heavy as the burden may be, but 
everyone has a right to demand equal treatment under the law. 


The approach to current tax legislation should be free of class 
prejudice and should begin with an impartial study of the Gov- 
ernment’s revenue requirements and the income potentials from 
all sources. By reducing tax rates on corporations as well as 
individuals, the Congress will not only help industry to save 
money for expansion, but will invite money into savings institu- 
tions and create funds for equity capital from small investors. 
The lowering of the tax rate will actually generate more tax 
potential in added incentive and added income for the entire 
populace. 


The industrial health of the United States is too important 
to have its future dictated by the present vagaries of the income 
tax law or damaged further by the antipathies of class-conscious 
tax philosophers with malice aforethought toward business. 
Nor can we permit tax opportunism to twist management 
thinking into financial pretzels. 


Whether Congress adds some fancy swatches to the present 
patched-up income tax law or reworks it entirely to a sensible 
design of honesty and clarity, some revision is necessary if we 
are to provide adequate mobile credit for the economy to expand 
and prosper. 














EXCLUSIVE ON UNITED AIR LINES 


RAF/JET FREIGHT 


Reserved Air Freight. RAF®/Jet Freight lets you 
reserve space aboard a United Air Lines DC-8 Jet 
Mainliner® and assures you that all shipments get 
where you want them, on time. Just call United 
and definite space will be reserved for your ship- 
ment, on either a one-time or a recurring basis. 


Expanding service. RAF /Jet Freight is now avail- 
able to or from New York, Washington-Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle-Tacoma, and Portland, Ore. 


Fly United and ship United 


for extra care on the best of the jets 





Best of the jets—for shipping, too. United Air 
Lines DC-8 Jet Mainliners are equipped with the 
finest temperature control in any aircraft and are 
serviced on the ground with completely new Jet- 
age handling equipment that gives your shipments 
faster, yet more careful handling. 


Learn how growing RAF /Jet Freight Service 
can help you. Call any United Sales Office or write 
to United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division, 36 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


UNITED 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


Production: Steel settlement assures steady gains 
Sales: Retailers to top 1959 record 
Inventories: Upward trend to level off at mid-year 
Failures: 1959 toll second highest on record (page 15) 


1960 opened with a strong upward 
movement in business activity that 
set the stage for further gains in the 
coming months. Increased spending 
by consumers and business men will 
mean steady advances in industrial 
production, employment levels, and 
personal income. This expansion to 
new high ground will be accompanied 
by slight but steady price increases. 

As in recent months, the down- 
ward drift in new housing will be the 
prime soft spot in the business pic- 
ture. Some business men are also 
concerned over the possible effect of 
tighter money on expansion. 


The coming months will bring new 
records in total industrial production. 

The settlement of the steel strike 
has assured marked gains in steel out- 
put as well as in the production of 
automobiles and other steel-related 
products. This, along with more mod- 
erate increases in most other indus- 


Production Spurt in Four Industries 


0 


tries, will mean new monthly records 
in the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of industrial production through late 
spring or early summer, after which 
a leveling out is likely. 

The new revised seasonally ad- 
justed index (which includes utilities 
output and an upward revision of 
production in manufacturing and 
mining) will reach a peak of about 
180 (1947-49) in June or July and 
then stay close to that level or dip 
fractionally during the rest of the 
year. This 1960 high point would be 
about 8 per cent higher than the 1959 
high point of 166, which occurred in 
June just before the steel strike. On 
the old basis, the June 1959 peak 
was 155, and the 1960 peak is likely 
to be about 168. 


A new record in steel output is likely 
this year. 

Although steel output in December 
and January was at record levels, 























steel inventories in the hands of users 
were at one of the fowest points since 
World War Il. This will hold new 
orders for steel at extremely high lev- 
els in the next few months, and there- 
after the extent of any decline will 
depend on sales in automobile, con- 
struction, appliance, machinery, and 
other steel-using industries. 

Although the 1959 increase in 
steelmaking capacity was the smallest 
of the thirteen consecutive increases 
since 1946, it will enable the mills 
to accommodate the expected high 
levels of new orders and make 1960 
a record year in steel output. The 
previous record was set in 1955. 

The new labor agreement in the 
steel industry provides for the first 
wage increases after December 1 of 
this year, and steel makers are likely 
to raise their prices shortly there- 
after. However, competition from 
abroad may maké them a: little cau- 
tious in doing so. For the second year 
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IN LATE 1959 and early 1960, the economy was strengthened by 
output gains in steel, autos, oil, and coal. Sources: American fron 
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and Steel Institute; Automotive News; American Petroleum Insti- 
tute; United States Bureau of Mines. 
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Yoder Rotary Slitters 
reduce inventory... 
speed production 


To help meet the demands of tight 
production schedules, YODER 
Slitters reduce mill-width stock 
quickly and economically to desired 
widths. If your needs are as low as 
100 tons per month, time and man- 
power savings alone will offset the 
cost of your YODER Slitter in a 
matter of months, while reducing 
basic inventories. Compactly 
designed, standard YODER Slitters 
are built to handle standard coil 
widths... completely engineered 
lines for special requirements, 


YODER accessories, such as coil 
cars, swivel unloaders, scrap chop- 
pers, scrap disposers, plate levelers 
and coil boxes, make stock handling 
fast and easy. 


YODER also makes a complete line 
of Cold Roll-Forming equipment 
and Pipe and Tube Mills. To profit 
from YODER’S years of engineer- 
ing and service experience, contact 
your local YODER representative or 
send for the YODER Slitter Manual. 


Investigate the many advantages of YODER- 
engineered Slitter Installations. Write today for 
this comprehensive, 80 page YODER Slitter 
Manual... it’s yours for the asking! 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Pail 
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in a row, and only the second year 
in history, U.S. steel imports are like- 
ly to exceed exports. 


A recent upsurge in dealers’ sales 
makes a record output of autos prob- 
able this quarter. 


Auto makers have revised upwards 
their production schedules for the 
first quarter to close to 2.2 million 
cars, which would be the highest 
three-month total on record. Later this 
year, sales will probably level out, 
and thus production schedules will 
slip from the current extremely high 
levels. However, 1960 may well be 
7 million auto year, second only to 
1955, when sales were 7.2 million. 

Marked month-to-month increases 
will occur in the output of appliances, 
furniture, machinery, and other du- 
rable goods, and year-to-year gains 
will be substantial. Although in- 
creases in the output of apparel, tex- 
tiles, food products, and other soft 
goods may not be so noticeable in 
the coming months as those in dura- 
bles, appreciable increases over last 
year will be maintained. 

As manufacturing output climbs, 
gains over a year earlier will widen 
in electric power production and in 
coal mining. The petroleum industry 
has heavy stocks on hand, and in- 
creases here will be minor. 


Capital spending will surpass year- 
earlier levels. 

As production keeps climbing in 
the coming months, business men will 
more and more feel the need for ex- 
panding their production facilities. 


THE REVISED INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX stood at 166 in June 1959, the 1959 


Plans for spending on new plant and 
equipment will be revised upwards, 
pushing the level for 1960 as a whole 
to nearly 10 per cent over 1959, 
which showed a 7 per cent gain over 
the previous year. The 1960 total, 
however, will not be as great as the 
record set in 1957. Marked gains will 
also occur this year in spending on 
research and development. 

Corporate profits during the first 
half of the year will be at a new peak, 
but a decline is in prospect after- 
wards, as operating expenses and la- 
bor costs move up and over-all busi- 
ness activity loses some of its verve. 

The rise in industrial output will 
bring the number of employed to 
record levels through mid-year. The 
outlook for unemployment, however, 
is not quite so rosy. The number of 
jobless as a percentage of the labor 
force will decline gradually, but it 
probably will not dip to 4 per cent, 
the level generaily accepted as con- 
stituting “full employment.” 


Inventory accumulation will continue 
at a steady pace in the coming months. 


As in the first half of 1959, when 
steel users anticipated the steel strike, 
the most noticeable gains in inven- 
tories will occur in steel and steel 
products. The rate of increase, how- 
ever, during the current half is not 
likely to be so noticeable as it was 
a year ago. After mid-year, when sup- 
plies in the steel and steel-related in- 
dustries are considered adequate, the 
over-all pace of inventory build-up 
will level off, and by year-end there 
may even be signs of a reversal. Later 





peak, compared with 155 on the old basis. This is a 7 per cent gain over the old index. 
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MUTA is designed for every working hour! 


Only Muzak has a 24-year history of providing functional 
work music that has helped thousands of companies to in- 
crease both their employee efficiency and management profits. 
Only Muzak supplies two different, thoroughly job tested work 
music programs —one for offices, another for industrial plants. 
Only Muzak exclusively arranges, records and scien- 
tifically programs its work music to a formula developed 
through years of experience—an exacting formula designed 


employees alike every hour of every working day. 

How Muzak work music can effect important payroll savings 
and increase profits for your company are detailed in the two 
eye-opening booklets “An Answer to Worker Tension” and 
“How Muzak Affects Profits.” Both are loaded with facts, 
figures and results. You can obtain your free copies by calling 
the Muzak distributor listed in your telephone directory, or 
by writing Muzak Corporation, 229 Park Avenue South, 


to provide maximum benefits for management and New York 3, N. Y. 
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MUZAK CORPORATION, 229 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. / A COMPANY IN THE JACK WRATHER ORGANIZATION /{ MUZAK-REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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EDITORIAL CHECKLIST 
Features of importance coming in DUN’S REVIEW 


v Industry Builds for Tomorrow 
To meet the demands of expanding markets and new 
technology, industry is being forced to develop new 
solutions to plant location, planning, and construction 
problems. In the March issue, a 30-page Special Report 
to Management will pinpoint today’s most effective 
company approaches to tomorrow’s plant problems. 


V Pruning away Executive Deadwood 
Plenty of companies prefer to close their eyes to the 
all-too-common problem of the executive who can’t 
pull his weight. Results: costly low management 
morale, high errors, organizational friction. Here’s 
how some managements are facing up to the problem. 


v Advertising and the Company President 
Does the chief executive. as some say, meddle too much 
in advertising for the company’s good? A new Presi- 
dents’ Panel survey comes up with some surprising, 
straight-from-the-shoulder answers. 


V The Folklore of Management 
In the third of an exclusive series on management 
myths, business philosopher Clarence B. Randall dis- 
sects the common fallacy that business and politics 
won’t mix, shows how we could all profit from more 
political-mindedness among business men. 


V Premiums on the Upswing 
More companies are discovering the virtues of a tested 
marketing device that can do wonders in breaking 
down certain sales roadblocks. Here’s how you may be 
able to put premiums to work for you. 


oe 

V Business Men Look Ahead 
An exclusive survey of 1,500 representative business 
men across the nation assesses their sales and profit 
expectations for the coming months. 


V Living with the Law 
Top business lawyer Paul A. King brings Dun’s Review 
readers fresh insights into new legislation, rulings, 
and court decisions that affect business operation. 
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The “Compass Points of Busi- 
ness” feature which appeared 
each February and August in 
DunN’s REVIEW has been discon- 
tinued. Data that were included 
in the “Compass Points” may be 
obtained by writing to John W. 
Riday, Business Economics De- 
partment, DuN & BRADSTREET, 
Inc., 99 Church St., New York 8. 














in the year, the ratio of stocks to sales 
will rise slightly, and business men 
will be a littke more cautious than 
they have been since the end of 1958 
in adding to their stocks. 

Retailers are looking forward to an- 
other record year. 

The increase in retail sales in 1960 
is likely to match the 7 per cent in- 
crease over the year-earlier level set 
in 1959. The most noticeable gains 
are expected in new autos, especially 
in the compact models, and in appli- 
ances. More moderate, but steady, 
gains are likely in furniture, floor 
coverings, and linens. 


Slight.Dip Ahead 
in Farm Sales 
and Income 





Cash receipts 
from marketings 
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HIGHER EXPENSES and lower receipts from 
marketings will cut 1960 farm income. 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


A favorable response to early 1960 
showings at most wholesale markets 
indicates that apparel retailers are 
confident of appreciable sales gains 
in men’s and women’s spring and 
Summer merchandise. Children’s ap- 
parel will continue to show substan- 
tial year-to-year gains. 

Increases over year-earlier levels 
are likely to narrow somewhat after 
mid-year, aS consumers hear reports 
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An Executive-Training Specialist Reveals... 


Five Practical Suggestions on 
How to Speed-Up Your Progress in Business 








“The one question I'm asked most “My answer, quite simply, is no 





“But there are practical, time- 
tested reasons why some men do 
so much better than others .. . 


“They are: A willingness to pay the 
price of success, and a knowledge 
of business fundamentals.” 


if, by ‘secret’, one means a magic 
formula ... 


often is: ... Is there a secret of 
success in business... 


By James M. Jenks 


It’s no secret that industry today needs ex- 
ecutives badly to replace management men 
who retire or otherwise become inactive. 

Despite everything that has been done 
to ease this shortage, the problem remains 
acute. One explanation was advanced by a 
well-known writer recently. He said, “The 
rapid and extensive growth of industry 
during the past decade has created a ‘lost 
generation’ among younger executives. 
There simply hasn’t been time for them to 
acquire broad, practical experience in all 
phases of business. Thus, most of them 
have specialized in a particular function 
of business.” 

However over-simplified that statement 
may be, it does point up the importance 
of this advice: 

Devote a few hours each week to the 
organized study of business fundamentals 
somebody, after all, has to coordinate the 
activities of all departments . . . and this 
naturally calls for a working knowledge 
of the major business functions. Only men 
who understand these principles can effec- 
tively communicate with department heads 
—miake quick, accurate decisions—elevate 
their thinking to the executive level. 


Take the initiative in training yourself, 
without waiting to be told what you should 
do to gualify for promotion. Remember 
that the primary responsibility for self- 
improvement falls on you alone. Most 
companies are willing to cooperate with 
and help employees—but only after the 
individual has demonstrated ambition. 


Accept every assignment offered you, no 


matter how unrelated it may be to your 
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regular duties. You should, in fact, go out 
of your way to look for such work to help 
acquaint yourself with new and unfamiliar 
business procedures. 


“Stick out your neck”—take calculated 
risks—whenever you're reasonably sure that 
you're on solid ground. Unless you develop 
the confidence and courage to act boldly 
when decisive action is called for, you'll 
never pass the acid test of leadership. 


Accept the fact that, in order to succeed, 
you must be willing to pay the price of suc- 
cess. In many respects this is the toughest 
of all the steps upward . . . because it 
affects your family as well as yourself. It 
frequently means delayed dinners—even- 
ings studying rather than partying — 
uprooting family ties and friends for better 
opportunities elsewhere. And, to be en- 
tirely truthful, the major executive must 
usually continue to pay “the price of suc- 
cess” throughout his active career. 


It wouldn’t surprise us if, at this point, 
we had discouraged a large part of the 
men who started to read this message from 
reading further. But this is not, necessarily, 
a bad thing. Even some of the people who 
could qualify, with the proper training, 
for a responsible management job are 
sometimes more content with teaching 
school . . . or taking orders rather than 
giving them . . . Everybody, in short, is 
not cut out to be an executive. But if 
you're temperamentally suited for mana- 
gerial work and can cope with its endless 
problems, no other field is so challenging, 
so absorbing, so satisfying. 


Free ...‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ 

Only you are in a position to say whether 
or not the Institute’s program might in- 
terest you. If you think it would, why not 
send today for a complimentary copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business’, the 48-page 
book which describes the Modern Bus- 
iness Course & Service. 

It is a fascinating little book about how 
success is achieved in business . . . not 
through any magical formula, but by the 
application of a practical, time-tested plan 
which has been developed over the years 
by a distinguished group of academic and 
business leaders. We believe that it will 
help any man get down to bedrock in his 
thinking; however, there’s no cost or obli- 
gation for it because — frankly — we've 
never been able to put a price on it that 
would reflect its true value. Some men 
have found a fortune in its pages. 

If you would like a complimentary copy 
of ‘Forging Ahead in Business’’, simply 
fill out and return the coupon. It will be 
mailed to you promptly. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 


Dept. 214, 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor Street, W., Toronto, Ontario. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 
| 48-page book— 
| “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


| Name 








| Business Address 





Position 





| 
| 
| Firm Name | 
| 


| Home Address 
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Simple! 


Simple! 
Simple! 
Simple! 


0 
MADE IN AMERICA 
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ANNOUNCING 


960 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING 


ALCULATOR 





Victor’s exclusive Magic Motor Bar and Simpla-Key 
handle all calculations — division, multiplication, 
addition and subtraction. 

Automatic Constant, Total Transfer and Credit 
Balance. 

Prints the answers clearly, with true symbols, on 
tape. 

Anyone can operate a Victor Calculator. No special 
training needed. 


VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
Chicago 18, illinois 
Victor Adding Machine Co., (Canada) Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 


Find Your . . P 
weeres Ovole =| See the Adding Machine section in the Yellow 


Yellow Pages | Pages for nearest Factory Branch or Dealer. 
: / Or mail coupon today! 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept.OR-2 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


Please send new four-color brochure on your new 1960 
Victor Calculator. 


Name___ 
Firm___. 


Address__.___ 





of some easing in business activity, 
but the year as a whole should set a 
new record. 


Personal income will climb to new 
peaks through the first half of the 
year and remain high for the rest of 
the year. 

Although consumers will be better 
off, continued increases in prices will 
cut into income gains. The fractional 
increase that occurred in the con- 
sumer price index in 1959 will be 
repeated in 1960. However, food 
prices will show little change and may 
even decline as they did last year. 
This would offset some of the effect 
of increases in most other lines, par- 
ticularly steel products. Marked price 
increases, however, are unlikely if the 
Federal budget is balanced as now 
planned and money remains tight. 

Both higher building costs and ex- 
pensive mortgage loans will continue 
to have an adverse effect on home 
building throughout most of 1960. A 
10 per cent dip in new housing starts 
is likely for 1960 as a whole, com- 
pared with 1959. 

The 11 per cent gain in over-all 
construction outlays that occurred in 
1959 largely represented a spurt in 
home building. This year, a much 
smaller gain of perhaps 2 or 3 per 
cent is likely. The gain will come 
primarily from higher outlays for 1n- 
dustria) building ano the construction 
of commercial structures, such as 
office buildings and stores. 

For the fiscal year 1961, beginning 
next July 1, President Eisenhower 
has submitted a Federal budget with 
a $4.2 billion surplus. He estimated 
spending at $79.8 billion and reve- 
nues at $84 billion. The spending 
figure is up $1.4 billion from that of 
the current year, the most noticeable 
increases being in outlays for interest 
in the national debt, foreign military 
aid, and veterans’ services and bene- 
fits. The President proposed higher 
postal rates to cut the deficit in postal 
service expenditures and a gasoline 
tax increase to permit a more exten- 
sive construction program for the 
interstate highway system. Proposed 
outlays for military defense showed 
little change from those expected for 
the current year. END 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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Mail, catalogs... 


She 





At Furnas Electric Co.*... 


the tying for bulk mailing of 50,000 monthly 
house organs used to be a tedious hand 
operation. Today, it’s done as you see at 
right—on a Bunn Tying Machine. The re- 
sult? Total mail-handling time reduced 75% 
...with two hand-tyers immediately freed 
for other vital duties! 
“Within one year)’ reports Furnas Adver- 
tising Manager Carl F Witschonke, “our 
Bunn Tying Machine hed repaid its cost in 
labor savings on this one operation alone. 
And we also use ovr Bunn Machine for 
tying catalog sheets and other literature 
as well!’’ 


10X FASTER 
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More case history proof that you, too, can 


Save time and money with a BUNN Tying Machine 


Fully documented, the report you 
see above typifies the savings you 
may realize with Bunn automatic 
tying. Yes, and the faster tying of 
mail, catalogs and other literature 
is just one part of the story. 


Ties anything. Packages, car- 
tons, soft goods, loose parts and 
materials, bundles of all types, 
sizes and shapes—yes, literally 
anything you now tie by hand can 
be tied neater, better and faster 
on a Bunn Tying Machine. 









GET THE 
WHOLE STORY 
Send today for 
this fact-packed 
booklet, which 
illustrates the 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR MORE FACTS 


B. H. BUNN co., Dept. DR-20 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


Operation is simple, pos- 
itive, just position your parcel 
on the waist-high tying table, 
then step on a trip. Automatically, 
you get a tight, uniform tie...in 
1% seconds or less. Faster than 
hand-tying? About 10 times. And 
remember: the Bunn Tying Ma- 
chine adjusts automatically to 
handle all shapes and sizes in the 
same fast time! 


*Furnas Electric Company, Batavia, Il. 


PACKAGE 
TYING 
MACHINES 
Since 1 907 


B. H. BUNN CO., 7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. DR-20 Chicago 20, Ill. 
Export Department: 10406 South Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 






[] Please send me a copy of your free booklet. 
[] Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me, 

















many advantages Name 
of Bunn Tying 
Machines. c 
Or let a Bunn pany 
Tying Engineer 
haa mh Address 
No obligation. 
City 


Zone State 





9427 
























Newest in the well-known 
Houghton Line is the versa- 
tile and economical Cerfa- 
Kleen series . . . four new, 
more efficient metal cleaners 
to handle most any cleaning 
problem. Included are 
powerful new room _ tem- 
perature cleaners which re- 
quire no special equipment 
or added operating costs. 


another 




















HOUGHTON KNOW-HOW helps! 


In The Houghton Line, there’s a full range of 


new, as well as old, established products to solve 
most any metal cleaning problem. But making 
these products is only half the Houghton story. 


More important is Houghton’s ability to make 
them work for you... job-tailoring each to fit 
your particular application. Most important, 
Houghton gives you the benefit of 96 years’ 
experience and research in many areas of metal- 
working to help solve the immediate problem 





. A 
. RUST PREVENTIVES 






Cp 








CHEMICAL CONVERSION 
COATINGS 





in yours. That’s the unique niche Houghton has 
carved for itself all over the world. And it’s one 
where our leadership has never been challenged. 


Near you there’s a Houghton Man whose broad 
metalworking know-how and on-the-job-’til-it’s- 
done service is yours with every item in The 
Houghton Line. He’s a good man to have on 
your team. Call him or write E. F. Houghton & 
Co., 303 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, 
Pennsylvania. 





ON-THE-JOB SERVICE... 





More than 100 varieties for 
any industry requirement. 
All are sold under the world- 
famous Cosmoline and Rust 
Veto labels. Included are 
dry film solvent types, oil 
solvent types, fingerprint 
neutralizers, oil and grease 
types of corrosion preven- 
tives, and concentrates for 
economical plant dilution. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. e Chicago, lll. e« Carrollton, Ga. 
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In Houghton’s surface con- 
ditioning family are mate- 
rials that clean and phos- 
phate in one operation... 
salts to blacken steel .. . 
chemicals that provide a 
phosphate coating to im- 
prove bonding characteris- 
tics of metal An important 
feature of each is_ their 
simplicity. 


Detroit, Mich. 





. . . the most valuable help 
Houghton can give you. 
More than 100 Houghton 
sales engineers are backed 
by skilled laboratory and 
field technicians, all experts 
in their fields. Our 96-year 
reputation rests on the 
ability and integrity of 
these men who are truly 
your Partners in Production. 








FOR METAL CLEANING... 


group that knows how much 


San Francisco, Calif. « Toronto, Canada 
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Does your business 
have enough money 
to make money? 


The company with adequate cash available at all times 
is at a distinct competitive advantage. If your company 
will use outside funds in 1960 to assure maximum pro- 
gress and profit, investigate our method. COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT’S advances to manufacturers and wholesalers to 
supplement cash working capital reached a record high 
of ne and one-quarter Billion dollars last year. 


Here are a few reasons for this popularity: We usually 
provide more money than can be obtained from other 
sources. We furnish it fast—usually within 3 to 5 days. 
We eliminate the uncertainty of periodic renewals—our 
arrangement continues as long as the need exists. We 
increase the amount of cash automatically if increased 
sales create the need. We minimize cost—the amount 
used can be varied automatically to fit changing needs. 


You can arrange NOW for cash you may need any 
time this year—without any fixed commitment or ad- 
vance expense. Whether you require $25,000 or millions 
—for months or years—we will welcome the opportunity 
to provide it. Ask the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Office below. 


RALTIMORME Z.......... 300 St. Paul Place 
CHICAGO 6.......... 222 W. Adams Street 
Los ANGELES 14...... 722 S. Spring Street 
meee Wome S6........:. 50 W. 44th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO6.......... 112 Pine Street 





iy ~Y ~~ + a a. 
g. COMMERCIAL CREDII 
ale > 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries provide over four billion 
dollars of financing services annually. Capital & Surplus over $225,000,000 
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Business 
Failures 





BUSINESS failures dipped in Decem- 
ber to the lowest level in five months, 
bringing the year’s total to 14,053. This 
was 6 per cent below the recession high 
of 14,964 set in 1958. Most of the 
decline was concentrated in the first 
half of the year. Despite this down- 
turn, however, casualties stood at 
the second-highest level since prewar 
1939. 

The rate of failure in relation to the 
total business population dropped 
back to the 1957 toll of $2 per 10,000 
concerns listed in the DUN & BRAD- 
STREET Reference Book. \t was mod- 
erately below the 56 per 10,000 in 1958 
and considerably less severe than the 
prewar rate of 70 in 1939. 

Dollar liabilities involved in the 
year’s casualties total $692.8 million, 
off 5 per cent from a year earlier. 
Fewer businesses failed in all size 
groups below $1 million. Those in 
excess of that amount edged up to a 
record high. 

All types of operation except service 
had lower tolls during 1959. Transpor- 
tation, personal service, and repair 
concerns accounted for the contrasting 
Increases in service mortality. Im- 
provement was noted in all retail 
trades. The sharpest declines occurred 
among furniture stores, down a third 
from 1958, and among drug stores, 
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December casualties down again 


Liabilities dip below year-earlier level 


which fell to a seven-year low. Manu- 
facturing failures ran 8 per cent lower 
than in the previous year, the only 
rise being in the transportation equip- 
ment industry. 
Within wholesale 


trade, marked 
lines were  par- 
increases among 


most 


by 


declines in 
tially offset 


THE FAILURE RECORD 





Dec. Year Year % 
1959 1959 1958 Chg.t 
DUN’S FAILURE INDEX*® 
Unadjusted 46.1 51.8 55.9 -—7 
Adjusted, seasonally 49.6 — -- 
NUMBER OF F&ILURES 1080 14053 14964 —6 
NUMBER BY SIZE OF DEB! 
Under $5,000..... 123 1841 2028 —9Y 
$5,000—$25.000.... 493 6664 7015 —5 
$25,000—$ 100,000. . 329 4202 4456 —6 
Over $100.000..... 135 1346 1465 --§ 
NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing 231 2465 2680 —§ 
Wholesale trade... 119 1387 1431 —3 
Retail trade... 478 6873 7514 —-Y 
Construction... , 163 2064 2162 —§ 
Commercial service 89 1264 1177 +7 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
$59556 $692808 $728258 —5 
@0054 699431 740451 


CURRENT 
oo. 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises listed 
in the DUN & BRAbsSTREET Reference Book. 


'Percent change, Year 1959 from Year 1958. 


In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities”’ 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affiliated 
and supply companies, or the governments; they do not 
include long-term publicly held obligations. 


Day after day... 


MAGLINER 


MAGNESIUM 
DOCK BOARDS 

















..- 100 PENNIES WORTH of propuctive 
HANDLING EFFICIENCY OUT OF EVERY DOLLAR 
SPENT ON DOCK LOADING OPERATIONS! 


Magliners are doing a big job for many 
companies just like yours. You should 
know how and why Magliner Magne- 
sium Dock Boards can help you move 
loads between dock and carrier... faster, 
for less money than 
it costs you now! 


J 






my 
WRITE TODAY FOR a 
3 BULLETIN DB-204 A 
| MAGLINE INC. © 
| P.O. Box 32 | 
Pinconring, Michigan | 
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HOSIERY MILLS 


EAGLE SHIRTMAKERS 


CROWN KNITTING MILLS 
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wehne| Furniture 
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de Loux, Inc. 


f SMART MODERN DINING 


ae company 


SCHNEIDER SILK MILLS, INC. 


STRONG 
HEVWAT 


HOSIERY 


IRVING SCHWARTZ TEXTILES, Inc. 





S KNITTING MILLS, INC. 
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STERLING GoTronw Mins, Inc. 








Precision 


STYLED BY MILTON C. BLUM, INC. 








 Wentco SuHor Corporation 
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ELASTIC : THREAD 
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‘Trylon FABRICS CORP. 
~—«€Elmira Knitting Mills 


Fine 
Firms 
Factor 


WITH 











SOME OF THE INDUSTRIES 
WHICH ISELIN SERVES: 


Aluminum Products + Apparel 
Carpets + Converters + Cordage 
Cotton Fabrics + Drapery Fabrics 
Elastic Fabrics + Farm Equipment 
Furniture * Gloves + Hardware 
Hats + Hosiery * Housewares 
Knit Goods « Luggage + Paints 
Paper + Plastics « Rayon Fabrics 
Rubber Goods « Shoes 

Sleep Products + Sporting Goods 
Sportswear * Tailored Clothing 
Textile Importers + Underwear 
Upholstery Fabrics + Weather-wear 
Woolen Fabrics + Work Clothing 


Worsted Fabrics « Yarns 


WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., INC. 
Factors * Founded 1808 
357 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Keck Guild Skat Company 
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dealers in chemicals, drugs, and auto- 
motive equipment. Heavy construc- 
tion contractors suffered higher mor- 
tality during 1959, although casualties 
dipped among general builders and 
subcontractors. 

Seven of the nine major geographic 
regions reported a brighter failure 
picture. Their tolls fell below the 1958 
level, ranging from a 3 per cent down- 
turn in the Pacific States to a 17 per 
cent drop in the East South Central 
States, where casualties were the low- 
est in four years. Contrasting increases 
prevailed in the East North Central 
Region, where Illinois and Ohio fail- 
ures climbed under the impact of the 
steel strike, and in the Mountain 
States, where Colorado pushed up the 
total considerably. 

Large city casualties turned down 
10 per cent in 1959. This was more 
than twice the decline in non-metro- 
politan districts. Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Detroit reported noticeably 
lower failures. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million § 
(Twelve Months) 


1959 1958 1959 1958 





MINING, MANUFACTURING... 2465 2680 207.7 245.6 
Mining—coal, oil, misc... 9] 86 8.4 17.6 
Food and kindred products 176 i899 614.3 17.4 
Textile products, apparel. 420 493 24.1 33.1 
Lumber, lumber products. $03 530 24.6 33.1 
Paper, printing, publishing 164 181 8.9 8.4 
Chemicals, allied products 62 66 4.6 4.5 
Leather, leather products. 72 100 6.7 12.7 
Stone, clay, glass products 48 62 4.1 10.6 
Iron, steel products....... 136 177 15.1 16.8 
Machinery..... ssh ids 254 294 43.0 38.5 
Transportation equipment 108 80 9.5 16.8 
Miscellaneous... . ieee 431 422 44.4 38.7 

WHOLESALE TRADE......... 1387 1431 82.2 82.0 
Food and farm products.. 290 330 «622.6 20.9 
Apparel. . ' 42 62 a 2.7 
Drygoods... 42 46 2.0 1.5 
Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre 153 175 10.2 128 
(Chemicals and drugs... 60 SO me, iso 
Motor vehicles, equipment 74 67 3.3 2.3 
Miscellaneous. . 726 701 40.7 40.5 

RETAIL TRADE. . 6873 7514 226.8 225.3 
Food and liquor 1113) 1127 3.0 25.7 
General merchandise 281 291 16.2 11.4 
Apparel and accessories 1O11 1140 38.8 29.5 
Furniture, furnishings. . 816 1041 35.9 45.1 
Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre 453 S04 18.1 16.0 
Automotive group » 9 96t aa Bee 
Eating, drinking places.. 1334 1436 35.5 37.3 
Drug stores 122 165 3.1 4.0 
Miscellaneous... 728 feo 22.3 is 

CONSTRUCTION... 2064 2162 121.9 I1S.1 
General bldg. contractors. 749 872 66.1 62.8 
Building subcontractors.. 1159 1169 42.5 41.0 
Other contractors... ; 156 121 13.3 11.4 

COMMERCIAL SERVICE...... 1264 41177 54.2 60.3 

TOTAL UNrred STATES.... 14053 14964 692.8 728.3 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million: they 
do not necessarily add up to totals. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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FACTOR WITH 











Manufacturers factor with William Iselin 
& Co., Inc., to gain various combinations 
of the practical advantages our service 
offers them, such as: 


> Faster turnover of working capital. 

> Fullest utilization of invested capital. 

> Use of funds over and above those pro- 
vided by cashing accounts receivable. 

> Ability to finance seasonal peaks com- 
fortably. 

> Expansion of sales and distribution, 
through more effective credit service. 

» Competitive ability to offer longer terms 
and extra dating without burdening 
their own working capital. _ . 

>» Complete relief from bad debts and 
credit department expense. 

>» Consultative services of business experts 
in their own fields. 

> Freedom of management’s time for con- 
centration on styling, production, mer- 
chandising, selling. 

> Reduction of debt. : 

» Availability of funds for advantageous 
purchasing. 

> Support for financing new plant and 
equipment. 

> Funds for buy-outs of other interests, 
acquisition of new businesses. 


Many of our clients have factored with us 
for years. They can obtain any reasonable 
accommodation from any institution. They 
were successful companies when they 
came to us. As clients of William Iselin & 
Co., Inc., they have grown even stronger 
and more prosperous because, through our 
services and our financial support, they 
have maximum productive use of their 
money at all times. 


WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., INC. 
Factors + Founded 1808 


357 PARK AVENVE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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.--in which it helps a nursery’s garden-shop grow 


“We saved $4,125 the first year with our Monroe Accounting *That’s what people are calling their 


Machine,” says John Torizzo, partner of P A. Torizzo Nursery, W. 
Hartford, Conn. “This money is helping us build a bigger garden- 
shop to expand our business. And, with our Monroe, we always get 
our statements out on time so we get paid quicker.” 


Through lower accounting costs, Torizzo Nursery enjoyed a 230% 
profit on the $1,745 they paid for their Monroe. In fact, hundreds 
of growing companies have invested in, profited with, 


Monroe Machine Accounting. Why not join them? 
As little as $750 buys it. 


See the MAN from MON ROE 


Monroe Accounting Machines; because 
Monroes save money by lowering accounting 
costs... make money by freeing capital to 
grow on. 


FREE CASE HISTORIES --~~~ 


Learn how Monroe Machine Accounting earns 
more “growing money” for companies. like yours. 
Write: 
Accounting Machine Dept. 13 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Orange, New Jersey 


for CALCULATING 


a: ADDING +- ACCOUNTING 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J, 
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D.C. — There’s a 


WASHINGTON, 
new look to the attack on tight money. 
Time was when it was chiefly a self- 
serving campaign by labor spokesmen 
and a political issue for “liberal” 
Democrats, but that isn’t true any 
longer. Monetary policy is getting in- 
creasingly close scrutiny from crack 
professional analysts, and their studies 
suggest that changes may be in order. 
Early action is not likely, but the days 
of broad, generalized debate are num- 
bered. The experts are beginning to 
develop some facts. 

Political critics of tight money will 
continue to complain that it hurts 
farmers, home buyers, small business 
men, and local governments. They will 
charge, as they have before, that the 
only people who gain from tight 
money are the bankers. They will hold 
tight money responsible for slow eco- 
nomic growth, persistent unemploy- 
ment, and damaging recessions. 

Defenders of monetary restraint 
will reply—as they have before—that 
lending power must be curbed during 
periods of rising activity to prevent 
an inflationary expansion of credit. 
They will warn that the alternative is 
an upward spiral of prices brought 
about by too much money chasing too 
few goods. And they will insist that 
the inevitable consequence of a failure 
to curb credit will be a runaway boom 
followed by a bust. 

But the argument has deepened out 
beyond these contentions and become 
more sophisticated. The experts are 
looking beneath the surface, examin- 
ing the key sectors of the economy— 
and punching big holes in the broad, 
generalized theories about the impact 
of general monetary restraints on 
business activity. Some of the experts 
believe with the Democratic critics 
that tight money has been hampering 
economic growth. Others do not. But 
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JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


Tight-money fight moves on to new ground as experts start 


getting down to specifics. 


In prospect: new pressure on Government to step in with a 


kit of ‘‘selective credit controls’”’ in key areas. 


How much inflation in 1960? Latest Administration forecast 


puts expected price level rise at 11/2 per cent. 


they are raising questions about the 
effectiveness of monetary policy as it 
now is being managed by the Federal 
Reserve System. These questions will 
have to be studied further—and even- 
tually answered. 

What is happening is that the 
American economic and financial sys- 
tem is becoming increasingly complex. 
Simple policies no longer are ade- 
quate. Economic and financial meas- 
ures have to, be shaped to fit specific 
situations and to deal with particular 
problems. 


Tax and wage probes 


Monetary policy is an important 
example of the kind of re-thinking 
that now is in progress, but it is not 
the only example. Exhaustive studies 
of the Federal tax system currently are 
being pressed in an attempt to dis- 
cover how individual taxes influence 
economic activity. Dissatisfaction with 
a persistent surge of wage and price 
advances has led to an examination of 
devices for bringing public pressure to 
bear on big industry and big labor. 
All-out controls are the extreme solu- 
tion. But an impressive number of less 
drastic plans have been suggested. 

Congressional hearings were held 
last year on proposals for suspending 


price increases in major industries un- 
til a special Government panel could 
hold a public inquiry. There have been 
suggestions for fact-finding boards 
that would have the power to report 
wage and price “facts” and for boards 
authorized to recommend that wage 
and price increases of specified size be 
granted—or withheld. 

There is similar ferment in many 
other fields. Consider the search for 
techniques that will prevent another 
major industrial strike like the damag- 
ing 116-day steel work stoppage. Or 
the push for elimination of labor 
featherbedding, of uneconomic Gov- 
ernment subsidies, and of other prac- 
tices that hamper national produc- 
tivity. 

All these investigations are being 
pressed because there is dissatisfaction 
with the way the American economy 
has been performing. It’s the most 
efficient and the most powerful econ- 
omy in the world, but the critics con- 
tend that it can do better. And they 
insist that it should and must do better 
if the United States is to meet its 
responsibilities to its own people and 
win the life-or-death struggle with the 
Soviet Union. 

The political attack on monetary 
policy reached one climax last sum- 
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WHY THE TREND TODAY 
IS TO ARMCO STEEL 





BUILDINGS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Typical Armco Steel building free of posts for heavy industry sseraiions. 


How can you beat Armco’s modern system of industrial building? The facts are 


—nobody can! Because no other building system provides so many advantages 


in so complete a range of buildings. Consider, 
time and money: 


for example, these outstanding 
advantages in construction that save 
1. Modern precision-manufactured Armco Steel Buildings are available in more 
than 5,000 different sizes—from small gatehouses to large industrial buildings 
—in wide range of wall heights and doors; in unlimited lengths and widths 

offering clear spans, up to 100 feet. 
2. Heavy-gage STEELOX® interlocking wall panels permit fast assembly on the 
building site. Panels form a permanent weathertight, noncombustible indus- 
trial structure requiring minimum maintenance costs. An Armco Steel 


Building is a sound, long-term property investment. 
A complete Armco Steel Building service that includes construction counsel, 
practical financing, is available. The coupon will bring you details, without 
any obligation. 


New steels are 





pp en eam ct a me ms born at : 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. Armco 
750 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 
| Send details on Armco Steel Buildings for the following uses: | 
| | 
| Approximate size , — 
| ] Check here if you are interested in the Armco Finance Plan. | 
| sa 
| Address. | 
[89 tom tate | 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 








( —) ) 
pRMC Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND Divisions: Armco Division *« Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company ¢ The Armco International Corporation 


Union Wire Rope Corporation 


Vv 
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mer. President Eisenhower asked 
Congress to remove the 4% per cent 
interest rate ceiling on Government 
bonds, and Congressional Democrats 
replied by using the request as a 
springboard for a vigorous campaign 
against tight money. The Democrats 
think they have a valuable Presiden- 
tial election issue in the tight money, 
high interest rate debate, and they will 
continue to fire away between now 
and next November. 

But more interesting at the moment 
than the charges of the professional 
politicians are the observations of the 
professional economists, who are blaz- 
ing the trails the politicians will fol- 
low later on. 

The best recent case in point is the 
report of the staff of the Democratic- 
controlled Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. These experts 
joined with the Democrats in arguing 
that tight money has helped to slow 
the growth of the economy in recent 
years. But they don’t want to do away 
with monetary restraints. They urge 
instead a somewhat easier general 
monetary policy, coupled with an at- 
tempt to devise selective credit con- 
trols that will limit expansion in the 
volatile sectors of the economy that 
have aggravated boom-and-bust move- 
ments in recent years. 

The Joint Economic Committee ex- 
perts contend that general monetary 
policy has hit hardest at home build- 
ing. They explain that statutory in- 
terest rate ceilings curb Federal Hous- 


ing Administration and _ Veterans 
Administration mortgage guarantee 


operations when the cost of money 
rises. The next hardest-hit sectors are 
local governments and small _ busi- 
nesses, these experts maintain. 


No help in key areas 


But they find there has been only 
a “slight” effect on business plant 
and equipment spending, a “weak” in- 
fluence on consumer credit, and “very 
little” effect on business inventory 
buying. The staff economists empha- 
size that plant and equipment outlays, 
consumer purchases of automobiles 
and other durable goods, and business 
inventory operations “are subject to 
the greatest fluctuations and are the 
most serious generators of instability.” 

The staff does not flatly say that 
these sectors should be subjected to 
selective credit controls. In fact, it 
suggests that there may be insur- 
mountable difficulties in some cases. 

It is most dubious about the feasi- 





bility of checking overly rapid plant 

expansion, though. it thinks certain 

financial techniques are worth investi- 

gating. It believes that the best case 
can be made for placing selective con- e 2 

trols on consumer credit, and it rec- 

ommends an attempt to reduce inven- working minutes per hour! 7 
tory fluctuations by adopting radically © 
new and considerably more selective 

methods of controlling lending by the 
banks. 

As for price increases that are 
imposed by the “market power” of 
strong industries, the staff says there 
is nothing general monetary restraint 
can do to help. It suggests adoption of 
“more vigorous antitrust policies” as 
the best alternative. 

Perhaps the strongest clue to the 
Administration’s attitude toward in- 
flation prospects can be found in the 
words it uses when it talks about price 
stability. It doesn’t say that prices 
must be held steady. Instead, it talks 
of a goal of “reasonable” price stabil- 
ity. That doesn’t mean the Adminis- 
tration approves of creeping inflation 
of 2 per cent or 3 per cent a year. But 














it shows that the Administration 1s There’s no need for personnel kept open for outside calls; 
keenly aware that there may be some to waste valuable time walking roving employees are located 
—_ pw npn ve back and forth for information immediately! Production is in- 
oe Pee on rere and instructions. With Execu- creased, costs are cut. 

ment economists is that consumer I h ; h ‘ ; 

Ri ie alta id aliiie tae tone intercom they just push a Installations in every type of 
prices will rise about 1'%2 per cent butt A tall 3 teadtiialid’ Mies. 
this year. The Administration won't ACCOR RENE FREK ~~ SSCRINE business and organization prove 
be too unhappy if that forecast comes Walking time becomes work- that Executone pays for itself 
true, but whether it would consider a ung time. Telephone lines are many times over! 


continuing price rise of this rate to 
be “‘reasonable”’ price stability 1s any- 
body’s guess. 

One of the Administration’s most 
difficult jobs is to keep people stirred 
up after it has aroused them to a po- 
tential danger. Wage-price inflation 1s 
one case in point. 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 


Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


NOCUION 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


————-———-—-—— -— ~~ --- - 5 


Can industry hold the line? 

The steel dispute has provided a 
major test of industry’s determination 
to hold the line against wage-price Don’t Walk...Talk! 

© e  eanenmantnar 
inflation, but Government economists 
fear that management will be under 
renewed pressure this year. Economic 
conditions will make it hard for in- eiaemiaaieeteie toes 
dustry to resist wage demands. The EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. J-4, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
United States will have a full-employ- anne poy ear me the following— 
ment economy in 1960. Buying de- 
mands will be strong, and business 
men may find it relatively easy to pass 
on higher costs in the form of steeper 
prices. Many executives will be sorely 
tempted to follow the line of least re- 
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sistance by granting substantial wage 0 High Noise Level City 
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Take a good look around your office tomorrow and 
see all the clutter on top of desks. A lot of valuable 
space and time are being lost there. 
These same desk workers could get more done if 
they sat at new Shaw- Walker “‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desks. 
Fully 75% of the things that drift around on 
other desks have a specific place inside this desk. 


“ Built ‘ald os 


SHAW-WALKE 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSCSCESHCSSSCSSC HSH SSCS e See eeeeeeeeeerTeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


New “Clutter-Proof'’' Desk has ingenious 
ability to lend a hand to a man at his work 


Even the wastebasket can go — there’s one inside this desk 


How to be a “clean desk” man 


In the organized drawers there are 
off-the-desk trays for incoming, out- 
going and pending letters, off-the-desk 
space for work organizers, work sepa- 
rators, deferred projects, tickler, 
binders, books, pads, forms, card lists. 
And imagine this—there’s even an in-drawer waste- 
basket and in-drawer phone! 

With a Shaw-Walker ‘‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desk 
usable working space on the desk is actually doubled. 

See these new ‘‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desks at our 
branch or dealer store, or write Shaw-Walker, 
Muskegon 50, Mich. for our 252-page Office Guide. 


Seeeeceeeeneee 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 50, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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Voice of Industry 


How Real Is the Dollar Crisis? 
Space Age: Fact or Fancy? 


Pay-As-We-Go Social Progress 


Atomic Power Grows Competitive 





ROY L. REIERSON, vice president and chief 


economist, Bankers Trust Company. 


Good as Gold 

Today this country faces a trouble- 
some balance-of-payments problem. 
Imports are on the rise, American 
goods are encountering ever stiffer 
competition abroad, our gold reserve 
is declining, and the dollar has re- 
peatedly been described as “‘weak”’ in 
foreign exchange markets. 

Some observers are viewing these 
developments with alarm. They hold 
that the dollar is nearing a crisis and 
that devaluation is imminent. Others 
hold that the strain of our balance of 
payments is a passing problem which 
will correct itself soon, perhaps with- 
in a matter of months. 

Actually, both these extreme posi- 
tions have no validity in fact. The 
U.S. Government has expressed its 
determination to hold the gold price 
at $35 per ounce. The corollary is 
that gold would be made available to 
foreign control banks. This determi- 
nation is bolstered by our enormous 
gold stock, which is more than ade- 
quate to meet all possible withdrawals 
of foreign funds. 

There is no present “dollar crisis,” 
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and none is in prospect. It can be said 
with assurance that, for the present 
and as far ahead as can be predicted, 
gold will remain available to foreign 
central banks under the terms and 
conditions currently in effect and that 
there is no likelihood that the dollar 
price of gold will be altered. 
However, even though no crisis 1s 
at hand, the  balance-of-payments 
problem is too serious to be ignored 
any longer. Continuation of recent 
trends would indeed have disturbing 
implications for the dollar as well as 
our entire economic leadership in 
world affairs over the long run. 
before the Southwestern 
Company Management 


From a_ speech 
Bell Telephone 


Conference. 
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DR. SIMON RAMO, executive vice presi- 
dent, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 


Back to Earth 

Talk of living in a “space age” 1s 
ridiculously premature. In a real space 
age, a substantial part of our popula- 
tion would be traveling and living in 
space or on other planets or the moon. 
Perhaps some day the means and the 
motivations will exist to create a true 
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“the CHALLENGER” 


OT cat 


1500 Ib. capacity 


Model 1056 —Battery operated 





“the DRUM 
HANDLER” 


8 q ae 


1000 Ib. capacity 





Model 3062 —Battery operated 





‘“‘the TELESCOPIC 99” 


TOE ate 


1000 Ib. capacity 
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" Model 9972T —Battery operated 


MORE THAN 8O 


BIG JOE MODELS 





Hydraulic Handling for 
EVERY Department 


BIG JOE 


Manufacturing Company 





Ralph Hines Road 
eta se Wisconsin Delis, Wisconsin 
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The plant office building, 
above, with its thin 
shell concrete roof; 

storage silos and 
packhouse in 
background. At right, 
the central control room 
from which all major 
units are operated. 








AT IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY: NEW 
CONCEPTS IN CEMENT PLANT DESIGN 


Ideal’s new plant just completed at Tijeras, 
New Mexico—dust-free, completely instru- 
mented, utilizing the newest techniques in 
architectural concrete design—the most mod- 
ern, most beautiful cement plant in the world 


today. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


LISTED ON THE NEW YORK AND PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGES 








SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING MARKETS IN THE, UNITED STATES 
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space civilization. Meantime, we 
should take advantage of our new 
ability to put equipment into space to 
attain better world communications. 
navigation, and weather prediction. 

However, we should not let our ex- 
citement over everything with a space 
label cause us to miss the point that 
these developments are natural exten- 
sions of our surface civilization and 
are not a whole new way of life made 
possible by space. 

Since we cannot do everything at 
the same hectic pace, space projects 
for improving our standard of living 
should stand in line and face the same 
careful, competitive, common-sense 
scrutiny as the equally urgently needed 
airline navigation and traffic control 
system, peaceful nuclear power, and 
better schooling. Even if psychologi- 
cal warfare with science is here to 
stay, it is not obvious that a space suc- 
cess will buy us more prestige than an 
advance in curing disease. 

From a speech delivered at a Steinmetz 
Memorial Lecture. 
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GWILYM A. PRICE, 


house Electric Corp. 


W estine- 


chairman, 


Closing the Gap 


The Atomic Energy Commission and 
the electrical industry—utilities and 
manufacturers—are well into a pro- 
gram aimed at achieving economic 
production of atomic power. Three 
plants are in successful operation. Six 
other plants are under Construction, 
and four of them, each with a capac- 
ity of more than 100,000 kilowatts, 
are scheduled to come into production 
next year. Many other plants are in 
various stages of development. 

The time is just about here when 
atomic power will compete ©ommer- 
cially with conventional facilities. Of 
course, it will be quite a while before 
a nuclear power plant can compete in 
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fuel costs with a conventional plant 
built on top of a coal mine. But large 
nuclear power plants of a proven type 
can now be built which will produce 
electricity in some high fossil fuel cost 
areas at a cost competitive with con- 
ventional plants. And it is now pos- 
sible to guarantee the cost of those 
plants, their capacity, and the amount 
of fuel they will consume. 


From a speech before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 





STANLEY C. HOPE, president, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and president 
SoundScribher Corp. 


Buying the Better Life 


In our country, the development of 
our social institutions and the widen- 
ing of the cultural and spiritual hori- 
zons of our citizens has proceeded 
step by step with the growth and ex- 
pansion of our economy. 

As our economy grows, this process 
will continue, probably at an acceler- 
ating pace. We will have more and 
better schools, hospitals, roads, and 
recreational facilities. We will have 
more safeguards for the security of 
the individual. We will have more cul- 
tural opportunities for our people. 

All of these things will come about 
as the economy produces the where- 
withal to pay for them—-and they can- 
not come about until it does. Pro- 
grams in pursuit of social progress 
which encroach on economic freedom 
and hamper growth are the surest way 
to postpone such progress. It will get 
us nowhere to ride roughshod over 
the vital interests of any segment of 
the economy merely because one po- 
litical faction or another has the prop- 
aganda apparatus or the votes to 
make its views prevail. 

From a speech before the Congress of 


American Industry. 
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Free idea booklet is crammed full of 


facts and new ideas...ideas that cut the cost of your office oper- 
ations...ideas that speed work...ideas on how to better protect 
valuable records. The Mosler Safe Company’s more than 100 
years of experience in developing dependable record keeping 
equipment has gone into this booklet. It’s yours free. Send the 
eoupon... TODAY! 


ee ee 


| 
RECORDS HANDLING DIVISION 
THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 
Department DR 260, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me a free booklet. 
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Ow every business—including 


the savings which 


Take this new Recordak Portable 
Microfilmer wherever the work 
is! It weighs only 24 lbs. and 
comes with optional carrying case. 
Plug it in, and you’re ready to 
microfilm. Just feed items 

and they’re photographed 

(up to 90 a minute) and 
returned in sequence. 















yours—can enjoy 


microfilming alone provides! 





IKE thousands of concerns in all 

types of business, you can speed 

your daily routines with Recordak 
Microfilming. 

And, best of all, you don’t have to 
be a‘ large company to start saving 
with the new low-cost Recordak Por- 
table Microfilmer. You can copy 
records for a small fraction of a cent 
apiece . . . do away with costly man- 
ual copying on almost any record- 
keeping job. 

Typical applications? You can use 
the new Recordak Portable to photo- 
graph the checks you receive daily. 
Eliminates keeping a descriptive 


check ledger. And it also saves the day 
if checks are ever lost or stolen. 

Another use of this Recordak Port- 
able Microfilmer gets bills out to 
customers four times faster by elimi- 
nating a description of each item on 
bill! All told, there are hundreds of 
short cuts possible with this unique 
photographic process. 

Just tell us your type of business. 
Chances are we can show you how 
companies like yours are saving right 
now! (In addition to the new Re- 
cordak Portable, there are high-speed 
Recordak microfilmers for large- 
volume operations. ) 


=RECORDEK° 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 32nd year 
IN CANADA, contact Recordak of Canada, Torento 


MAIL COUPON TODAY: +*«ecececececeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ‘ 
RECORDAK CORPORATION Hi-2 ‘ 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. | 
Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on the Recordak Portable Microfilmer. | 
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America’s lowest-priced 6-passenger 
‘ car—the New-size Ford, the Falcon, 
is also America’s most economical 
car to operate and maintain! 


It started with Experience Run, 
U.S.A., and the good news has been 
rolling in ever since! Falcon fleet 
economy —proved over every last mile 
of U.S. numbered highway--is now 
showing its stuff in regular fleet 
operations across the country. 


Up to 30 miles on a gallon of gas can be 
obtained in Falcon fleet cars. Even 
the first fleet of cars assembled aver- 
aged 28.4 in Experience Run, U.S.A., 
under every conceivable condition! 
And this with first-rate, six-cylinder 
performance that brought cheers from 
veteran drivers. 


You change oil only every 4,000 miles 
(twice the usual distance) because its 
Full-Flow oil filtering system filters 
all the oil ali the way through. A 
double-life aluminized muffler is stand- 
ard. The Falcon’s brilliant Diamond 
Lustre Finish never needs waxing to 
keep it beautiful. And, of course, all 
Falcon savings start with the price... 
up to $124 less than other cars in its 
field. * 
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Fleet service managers know: 


INSIDE STORY OF 
FALCON FLEET 
ECONOMY! 





Falcon’s fenders are bolted on . . . cost less 
to replace! The Falcon was designed, 
engineered and built with service ex- 
perts consulted at every turn. Here’s 
a sample of the kind of savings you 
get with Falcon replacement parts: 








ITEM FALCON CAR “‘C’’ CAR “‘V" CAR “R” 
Hood $31.45 $63.50 $44.75 $39.00 
Deck Lid 35.18 72.20 40.65 65.00 
Distributor 17.00 21.75 27.50 23.50 


Carburetor (1) 17.85 22.75 25.50 24.50 
Front Fender 29.95 46.50 37.20 37.50 





Service labor time is lower, too! The 
fleet’s out and on the move—to your 
profit—thanks to the carefully worked- 
out Falcon service procedures. This 
means your Falcon fleet will be on the 
road longer... give you better service. 
Here are some examples of how 
Falcon cuts downtime: 





OPERATION FALCON CAR“C”CAR“¥” CAR“R” 


Minor Engine Tune-up 1.5 hr. 1.9hr. N.A* 2 = he. 
Rear Axle Shaft 

Replacement Shr. 1.7 he. N.A.* 2.5 he. 
Cylinder Head Gasket 

Remove and Replace 2.4 hr. 4.3 hr.(2)N.A.* 2.2 he. 
Starter Motor 

Remove and Replace 3hr. .5hr. WN.A.* 1 he. 
Carburetor Assembly 

Remove and Replace .4 hr. See. BA?" Se. 


Rear Brake Drums 
Replacement 6 hr. 8 hr. N.A.*  .6 hr. 








*Information not available 


15% less insurance cost in some instances 
is another Falcon saving. These sav- 
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ings are possible because the Falcon 
has been designed and built for mini- 
mum, quick, low-cost servicing. 


Room tor 6. . . and all the luggage. Inside 
a Falcon, there’s man-size stretch-out 
room with no gearshift on the 
floor to displace the middle seat pas- 
senger. The trunk is a really roomy 23 
cubic feet plus. Rear location gives 
you wide, flat floor space . . . low deck 
opening for easier loading! 


World’s most experienced new-size car! 
Only the Ford Falcon of all the new- 
size cars has the fleet experience you 
want in your business cars! In Experi- 
ence Run, U.S.A., a fleet of Falcons 
duplicated in three weeks, running 
night and day, a solid year’s fleet 
experience! Ask your Ford Dealer for 
the full story. 


FORD DIVISION, “ord Motor'Gompany, 


*Based upon a comparison of manufacturers’ 
suggested retail delivered prices 


“FORDS 


best for business... 
whether you buy or lease 
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HAVE YOU READ €. : FREE OFFER! 
THIS NEW _ [im . = | 


FREE 
BOOK? 


"A NEW APPROACH TO 
OFFICE COPYING” 


| 
| 


Equipment 


Title 
Apeco Bindak Plastic 


KK Sinding 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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16 Fruit coor 

PAGES PACKED 
WITH FACTS ON 

MODERN COPYING , mena 
PROCEDURES 


Apeco Ply-On 
Laminator 


MAIL THIS Qs ee te 
POSTAGE PAID apace ® ore, 
CARD TODAY! 


| 
| 
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CJ 


coy eQuewant career 


"A New Approach to Office Copying’ 


RUSH MY COPY of new Free Book, 


! would also like information on 


Individual 


= 
O 


NO OBLIGATION! 


=. 


APECO | american pHotocopy EQUIPMENT COMPANY. 
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FIND OUT... 
HOW TO CUT COPY TIME 
AND WASTE IN 4%! 


COPY EVERYTHING 


IN INSTANT 
STEP 


SEND FOR YOUR § 
COPY OF THIS 
NEW FREE , a 
FULL-COLOR —— 
BGOK 
NO OBLIGATION, 
JUST MAIL THIS 


POSTAGE-FREE 
CARD TODAY! 














APECO the only 1-step instant copymaker that can 


Plugs in 
anywhere 


: i, snc : 


Styled by 
Charlies E. Jones 


Mw A Tl C Completely Automatic “Once Through” Operation on 
AUTO-STAT Gives You Perfect Black on White Copies of Everything in Half the Time 


Why settle for part-time copying methods when it’s so easy thing. Just “in and out’’ copies letters, invoices, receipts, 
and fast to copy everything with an Apeco Uni-Matic Auto- charts, blueprints, bids, reports, quotations, photographs, 
Stat. You just hand any paper to this amazing new copy- etc.—every paper, every color—one or both sides. Every 
maker and it hands it right back along with a clear, sharp, business can use the Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat, and it’s 
black on white copy. It’s that easy—that fast to copy every- priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. — 








SEND FOR THIS NEW FREE BOOK: |. 


NEW 


e®eeeceeeceeeeceece eo eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeseeeee eee ee ee eeeeeeceee ee eee APPROACH 


y 


16 full-color pages packed with illustrations and facts that point out the _ ora 

many Money and Time Saving applications and advantages of Apeco Bare: 

Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. 10 minutes of reading that can save you ==, 
thousands of dollars annually for your business. , SS Olin. in oun ep pice tnden, 


® letcnecemeen MACHINES 


Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card Will Rush Your Free Book To You ee a 


) he fuillure mn your ofpice today / <Z) BINDERS 
"® APECO | AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street + Evanston, Illinois 


*APECO, APECO AUTO STAT and UNIMATIC are trade marks of American Photocopy Equipment Company Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Profit squeeze caught you high and dry? 


LET TEXACO GO TO WORK ON YOUR COSTS 


Texaco Marine Engineers, helping shipping 
men get top performance from their ships, 
are all Licensed Chief Engineers—typical of 
the Texaco lubrication specialists in every 
field of industry. 

These men can put Organized Lubrication 
to work for your business, whatever itis... 
thereby helping you reduce costs, improve 
production and increase profits. And, with 





Texaco, you get the added advantages of one 
brand name, one sales agreement for all your 
plants, and the same high standards of serv- 
ice from coast to coast. 

Our new book: “Organized Lubrication— 
Major Cost Control Factor” tells what Organ- 
ized Lubrication is, how it works, what results 
you can expect. Write today. Texaco Inc., 
135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Dept. D-150 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon. Through Fri.-NBC-TV 


LUBRICATION 
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_ Absolutely! Asynchronous is one of the most important words in data procéssing. it means | 
| { o " 
| ee ME _- 
faster ¢omputing and freedom from obsolefcence. The Philco 2000 1s the only asynchronous . , : . 
i 3 rf t el . L c 4 é =| } - ie j 
} feet Pa” { ie 5 a 
computer commercially available. It progresses from one operation to another without the time-lag : cutie : eee 5p etal 
00h aa me ee: aS = ee : 
: bis 4G i“ a ‘ poms Bs \ 
that occurs in all clock timed systems . . : processes more work in any given period. Asynchronous A bk : | 
; 7 +4 ie 
operation also permits updating or expanding the system at any time, without changing design or \ | = 
| | ) | 
disrupting existing programs. Get the full stary’on the|Philco 2000 . . . first in fully-transistorized V; 
to business. 


. data processing... and the only asynchronous system available 
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The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 





85 in Greater New York 
e*eeeeeeeseeeeree#ieeeeeeteee 


of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


168 Branches, Offices & Affiliates Throughout the World 
83 in 28 Countries Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


CasH AND DvE From Banks. ..., 


Unitrep StTates GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. .. 


STATE AND Mt NICIPAL SECURITIES. . . ° . . 


OTHER SECURITIES 


Loans 


CusTOMERS ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . . eee 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


BANK STOCK eee et oe ae ee 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION ° ° ° ° 


Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. . 


ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH OVERSEAS BRANCHES. ., 


OTHER ASSETS : 


Total . - 


LIABILITIES 


DeEposItTs 


LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND BILLS ... . 


FOREIGN Funps BORROWED. .....e.a- 


Bitts PAYABLE. 


RESERVES: 


> . . * ° 7 . 
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TAXES AND ACCRUED EXPENSES. ..... 


DiIvIDEND 


. * . . . > > . * 


SHAREHOLDERS Equity: 


CAPITAI 


(72,000,000 Shares 


SURPLUS 


UnpivIipDED Prorits .... 


Total 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 


$556.109.015 of United States 


ee $240,000 000 
20 Par) 
380,000,000 
109,610,158 


Government Obligations 


$1 ,949,570,903 
1 036,326,888 
436.1 23,764 
103,904,564 

4 416,286,600 
80,952,598 
18,600,000 
7,000,000 
63.899 129 
1,545,449 

8 969 644 

$8 123,179,539 











$7 103,582,539 
91,461,490 
6,058,600 
100,000,000 


39 426,241 
44,760,511 
8.280.000 


729,610,158 
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and $9,699,170 


other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


purposes required or permitted by law 





Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Fund's $35,499, 387 








We shall be glad to send, upon request, a complete copy of the 1959 ‘‘Report to the 
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Crisis of the Cities 


Industry 


ONCE upon a time, there were two 
life insurance companies. One lived 
in Hartford, the other in Newark. 
And both of them were popping their 
seams. 

For the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, tne solution was 
to build a new $20 million office 
building five miles from the teeming 
hub of Hartford. The three-story, 
glass-sheathed building now stands in 
splendid solitude amid the rolling 
Connecticut countryside. To supply 
some of the amenities of city life, the 
company also provides a barbershop, 
beauty parlor, variety store, tennis 
courts, movie theater, and a bowling 
alley. And to help transport its 2,000 
employees to and from the job each 
day, the company operates a char- 
tered bus service and offers parking 
space for more than 1,000 cars. 

For the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, the answer was the 
exact opposite. Thirty years earlier, it 
had led the movement out of Newark 
by building in a residential area. But 
for its new building, the company 
decided to move right back into the 
center of town. 

‘In Newark, we had an ample sup- 
ply of trained clerical help, good pub- 
lic transportation, and local stores 
that could supply our people with any- 
thing they need,” explains one com- 
pany executive. “When we move, we 
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Heads for 





the Open 


Urban congestion and high operating costs are driving many city- 


based companies to seek growing space in the suburbs and beyond. 


To stem the outgoing tide, cities are trying to clean out encroach- 


ing slums to make room for industrial expansion. Here are the facts 


about the future of the metropolitan center—facts that business must 


consider in its long-range planning. 


don’t care to move an entire business 
district with us.” 

Each company, in its different way, 
found a solution to one of the most 
pressing business problems of the 
postwar era: where to put the new 
plant. And their experience illustrates 
the tug of war now going on between 
the city and the suburbs for new of- 
fices and factories. Pulling on one side 
is city convenience, labor supply, 
transportation, and communications. 
Pulling on the other side is country 
cheap land, parking space, and fresh 
air. 

Until now, the city has fairly domi- 
nated our economic life. Population 
per square mile is 23 times as great 
inside the city as in the suburbs 
around it, according to one recent 
study. And, acre for acre, manufac- 
turing in the city is nineteen times as 
great as right outside it. 

But now, all signs point to a radical 
change—almost an upheaval-—in our 





manner of living and producing. As 
far as homeowners are concerned, the 
suburbs have long since won out. The 
flight of population out of the city has 
been going on intensively for more 
than a dozen years and should con- 
tinue at an even greater rate in the 
future. Our population is expected to 
increase by 60 million in the next 
fifteen years, and some 40 million of 
that gain is expected to crowd into 
the suburbs. By 1975, suburban pop- 
ulation is expected to exceed city 
population in fourteen of the 24 larg- 
est metropolitan areas. 

The trend of industry to the sub- 
urbs actually began more than half 
a century ago, but it was less pro- 
nounced, less dramatic, than the 
movement of homeowners. Only with- 
in the last decade or so has the shift 
of industry to the suburbs taken on 
boom proportions. 

According to figures compiled by 
the Departments of Labor and Com- 
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merce, more than half the factories 
built in one recent year were outside 
the limits of the major cities. More 
than two-fifths of the stores and one 
quarter of the new office buildings 
were put up in the suburbs. 

In some areas, the race to the coun- 
try has been even swifter. The Chi- 
cago metropolitan area, for example, 
has seen more industrial construction 
in recent years than any other sec- 
tion of the nation. But of the 182 
largest industrial construction awards 
made in the past five years for the en- 
tire Chicago area, only 54 were within 
the city limits. Suburbs within a 6-mile 
radius picked up 99 of the awards. 
The other 29 awards went to com- 
munities even farther out. 

Boston, too, has watched its indus- 
try flee to the hinterlands at a shock- 
ing rate. Between 1947 and 1957, the 
city lost some 9,000 manufacturing 
jobs. In the same period, the suburbs 
ringing Boston picked up about 35,- 
000 jobs. By 1957, about 70 per cent 
of all the manufacturing jobs in the 
Boston metropolitan area were located 
outside the city proper. 


City manufacturing jobs dwindle 


Even where the cities are not de- 
clining in absolute terms they are los- 
ing ground relative to their suburbs. 
In 1947, 83 per cent of the manufac- 
turing jobs in the Cleveland metro- 
politan area were located within the 
city limits. By 1954, less than 70 per 
cent of the jobs were in the city. In St. 
Louis during the same period, manu- 
facturing jobs in the city dropped 
from 71 per cent to 64 per cent of the 
total for the entire metropolitan area. 
In the San Francisco-Oakland area, 
the city’s share of manufacturing jobs 
dropped from 56 to 50 per cent. The 
trend is nationwide. 

Directly or indirectly, almost every 
business will be affected by these 
monumental changes in our pattern of 
production. Companies which must 
expand face the hard decision of 
whether to join the move to the coun- 
try and perhaps abandon their cus- 
tomary labor pool, business contacts, 
and suppliers. And those content to 
stay in the city chance even more seri- 
ous long-range consequences. 

“Obsolescence and decay in many 
of the older industrial areas have 
placed real limitations on the abilities 
of the business located there to oper- 
ate profitably,” says Jervis J. Babb, 
area development chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
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ment. “Congestion and expensive 
transportation and materials handling 
have cost companies untold millions 
in wasted time and effort. Employers 
in old locations have seen their labor 
force deteriorate as people move and 
find jobs in new areas.”’ 

Why the flight to the suburbs? 
After all, the major factors behind 
the location of a plant—transporta- 
tion, communication, water, labor, 
nearness of markets and raw materi- 
als—are the very things that have 
made the cities the commercial and 
manufacturing centers that they are. 

Of all the reasons companies are 
deserting the city now, the major one 
seems to be space. Modern, low-slung 
factories need lots of room, and it’s 
just not to be found in the heart of 
the cities. Chicago, for example, now 
has less than 4,000 acres of industrial 
sites still available. Philadelphia has 
less than 3,000 acres of vacant land 
zoned for industry. 

It is possible to assemble an in- 


Why Suburban 
Grass Is Greener 


Space 

Fresh air and room to 
grow——the suburbs offer 
both at less cost. 


fame 
Rates, at least initially, 
are slnidlip lower in sub- 
urbia. 


Labdr Supply 


By 1975, suburban popu- 
lation will exceed city pop- 
ulation in 14 of the 24 
biggest industrial areas. 


Transportation 
Broad highways and plenty 
of parking space are the 
answer to expensive urban 
traffic congestion. 
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dustrial site in the city by clearing 
obsolescent property, but the obsta- 
cles to doing so are formidable. “The 
land I wanted was criss-crossed by 
roads and splintered into a dozen dif- 
ferent parcels owned by as many dif- 
ferent people,” explains one West 
Coast industrialist. “It was almost 
impossible to acquire it all without 
power of condemnation. Even wf | 
could, it'd cost me more than $100,- 
OOO an acre to buy and clear the land. 
And so I went twenty miles out of 
town and bought some first-rate prop- 
erty for $15,000 an acre.” 

Close behind space as a reason for 
the movement from the city is con- 
gestion. For companies that depend 
upon quick transportation, life in the 
crowded city may be nothing less than 
death by slow strangulation. Their 
employees can’t get to work, their 
supplies can’t come in, and their fin- 
ished products can’t get out. 

Since 1940, the number of cars en- 
tering New York City on a typical 
working day has increased by nearly 
50 per cent. Even that is mild com- 
pared to most cities. On the average, 
urban traffic has jumped 69 per cent 
in just the last fourteen years. 

Taxes are also a reason some com- 
panies favor the suburbs, but not 
often are they the deciding factor. 
Rates in the suburbs are usually lower 
initially, but experience has taught 
many business men that these tax 
honeymoons are likely to be short- 
lived. The circuit is inevitable: New 
plants bring new people, new people 
demand new services, and new serv- 
ices Mean new taxes. 


The role of the automobile 

As available space in the city 
shrinks and congestion worsens, the 
suburbs look ever better by compari- 
son. New highways are opening up 
vast new tracts to industrial develop- 
ment, and the ubiquitous automobile 
has freed companies from the necessi- 
ty of building near public transporta- 
tion and railroad sidings. Today, a 
new plant often can locate anywhere, 
as long as it has a decent road running 
by the door and plenty of parking 
space. 

With industry and population de- 
serting it for the suburbs, where does 
the economic future of the city lie? 
Authorities agree that the city still re- 
mains the logical place for a number 
of business services—preeminently 
those requiring large clerical and ac- 
counting operations and activities in 
Ind 
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which personal contact with custom- 
ers and communications are a vital 
factor. Advertising and credit agen- 
cies, business and engineering con- 
sultants, insurance, finance, to men- 
tion just a few industries, probably 
always will center in the city. And 
the downtown area is still regarded 
as best for the industries that typically 
locate in “districts,” such as garment 
manufacturing, leather goods, and 
graphic and decorative arts. 

According to a study made by Dr. 
Raymond Vernon and published by 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, the central cities will con- 
tinue to thrive on office work. “They 
may not capture quite as high a pro- 
portion of such activity as they have 
in the past,” says Dr. Vernon, “but 
there is not much doubt that absolute 
increases in such employment will 
occur.” 

But outside of that, Dr. Vernon be- 
lieves that the future of the city is 
grim. “One sees only a growing obso- 
lescence in the rest of the central city 
beyond its central business district,” 
he says. “The outward movement of 
people will be matched by an out- 
ward movement of jobs. Retail trade 
will follow the population. Manufac- 
turing and wholesaling establishments 
will continue to respond to obsoles- 
cence by looking for new quarters and 
by renting in structures in the subur- 
ban industrial areas where obsoles- 
cence is less advanced. The movement 
of jobs will reinforce the movement 
of residences.” 


Stemming the tide 

Is there any chance the dismal 
process can be reversed? To a limited 
extent, the trend already has been 
arrested as companies have scanned 
the suburbs and found them not quite 
the blessing they first seemed to be. 
Particularly for office-type work, la- 
bor has often become a problem to 
companies locating outside the cities. 
Junior executives don’t care to be cut 
off from their friends and business 
contacts, and office girls complain 
they have nothing to do during their 
lunch hour except eat. Some com- 
panies have checked over their slide 
rules and come to the conclusion that 
renovating their city plant or buying 
an old city building at bargain prices 
is still cheaper than building anew in 
the suburbs. 

Also, a number of cities have been 
making a valiant effort to keep trade 
and industry from pulling out. 
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AFTER: Philadelphia, 
many other cities, is banking on urban re- 
development programs to help keep indus- 
try and commerce from moving out to the 


suburbs. The Pennsylvania Railroad co- 


Many cities have embarked on 
long-range renewal programs, often 
sparked by business leadership, to 
clear blighted neighborhoods and re- 
claim land for residences and indus- 
try. Philadelphia is one example. 
Stung by the loss of 50,000 manufac- 
turing jobs over the past few years, 
the city and the Chamber of Com- 
merce each put up $75,000 to form 
the Philadelphia Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. in the spring of 1958. Its 
object was to help companies acquire 
land, expand their plants, or obtain 
financing. Almost overnight, PIDC 
received more than a hundred requests 
for aid from companies in the city. 

In cooperation with the city, PIDC 
has already succeeded in freeing about 
700 acres of city-owned land for in- 
dustrial development. Another 78 
acres in Philadelphia’s “skid row” 
have been certified as blighted and 
are now available for development. 
And there are about 5 million square 
feet of vacant loft space in the city 
that PIDC can buy, alter, and put back 
to work. 

In New Haven, Conn, a total of six 
slum clearance and reclamation pro- 
grams are being carried out. The two 
most advanced ones call for leveling 
a total of 128 acres of blighted land 
in the heart of the city and building 
new stores, apartment houses, and 
office buildings on the sites. Other pro- 
grams are being developed to free 
land for industry, notably, the 348- 
acre Long Wharf project on the west 
side of New Haven harbor. 


In Newark, N. J., a permanent 





operated by removing the unsightly tracks 
(left) which ran down the center of Phila- 
delphia’s central business district. Modern 
office buildings and ample parking lots now 
occupy the reclaimed space. 


Newark Economic Development 
Committee has been formed, com- 
posed of local business, banking, la- 
bor, and civic leaders to attract new 
industry to the city and to improve 
property. More than 200 acres of 
slum and blight in Newark have been 
cleared with Federal aid. Another 300 
acres are in varying stages of the re- 
development process. 


The aftermath—slums 


Some 300 cities in all parts of the 
country now have urban renewal pro- 
grams, and hundreds more are plan- 
ning them. But it’s unlikely that the 
tide to the suburbs will be stemmed. 
Nor is that the principal object of the 
renewal programs. Industry is expand- 
ing, and the renewal programs can't 
reclaim more than a fraction of the 
land that will be required. So the trend 
outward must continue. The problem 
is how to expand to the suburbs in an 
orderly fashion and not leave fester- 
ing slums, blighted areas, and eco- 
nomic decay behind in the cities. 

“The prospects are awesome,” says 
Edward J. Logue, development ad- 
ministrator of the New Haven renewal 
program. “If present trends are al- 
lowed to continue, 30 million Ameri- 
cans will be living in slums by 1975. 
Further neglect of the cities now is 
going to cost taxpayers, individual and 
corporate, untold billions by then. 
Everybody will be talking about slums 
then—and everybody will be paying 
for them.” 





— JOHN CHRISTIE & 
MELVIN J. GOLDBERG 
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THE FOLKLORE OF MANAGEMENT: I! 


The Myth of the Organization Chart 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


If your company is run ‘‘by the book,” af the job 
description is more important than the man, zf organization 


charts take precedence over the realities of personal 


relationships, your organization is in danger of succumbing 
to an all-too-common form of creeping paralysis, says 
business philosopher Clarence B. Randall. In this article, 
the second in his series on the folklore of management, the 


author exposes the perils of the organization-chart 


mentality and shows how they can be overcome. 


WITH the passing of the years, I am 
impressed by how different manage- 
ment men and management ways are 
today from those of the pre-bellum 
days when I was lucky enough to get 
my first job. 

Not that management itself is any 
different. It has the same function in 
any generation under the free enter- 
prise system. Its task is to plan the op- 
eration, secure the maximum effort 
from those who are employed by the 
enterprise, and coordinate the activi- 
ties of men and machines. Only the 
methods and the working tools of 
management change. 

When I began, there were still men 
who worked ten hours a day at stand- 
up desks. They wore green eyeshades 
and had only kerosene lamps to see 
by. When electric lights first came in, 
the single unshaded bulb hanging 
from the ceiling was so dim that they 
often wished they had the lamps back. 


The man in the alpaca suit 


When these men arrived in the 
morning, they took off their coats and 
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put on alpaca jackets to save the wear 
and tear on their sleeves. Most of 
them wore celluloid collars and cellu- 
loid cuffs that were attached to their 
shirts by metal clasps. Everyone that 
could had a mustache. They wrote 
with steel pens that were dipped in 
dirty ink wells. To preserve their cor- 
respondence, they made copies with a 
letter press and pasted the tissues in a 
large folio volume. Their telephone, 
when they had one, hung on a wall 
and had to be cranked by hand. 


A dream of greatness 


The boss, who was revered and 
feared as one who stood on the right 
hand of the Deity, was driven to work 
in the morning and taken home at 
night by a handsome team of horses 
and, in the summer, a surrey, in the 
winter, a cutter with jingling bells. 

But among these strange characters 
were fine management men, some of 
the very best I have ever known. They 
dreamed great dreams and lived to see 
them come true. They turned out 
products in ever-increasing volume 
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for a rapidly growing country. They 
made money and got ahead. They 
were the founding fathers of today’s 
great industrial enterprises. 

And all of this they did without 
benefit of organization charts. 

Consider the modern counterparts 
of these earlier strong men. 

For the most part, they now come 
to their executive responsibilities after 
many years of specialized training. 
Not only are they college graduates 
but they have also probably had grad- 
uate training at the Harvard Business 
School or some other fine institution. 
There they have studied accounting 
and merchandising and industrial en- 
gineering and have done case studies 
on all sorts of business problems. 
Their weakness is that, enamored of 
new methods and still of necessity 
lacking practical experience, they are 
prone to confuse the substance of 
management with its working tools. 
For example, they tend to disdain the 
use of the English language, which 
their forebears employed so pungent- 
ly, and to adopt instead the repre- 
sentational means of communication. 
The chart thus takes on such impor- 
tance in their minds that it becomes 
an achievement in itself instead of a 
means to an end. 


And so to work 

Upon graduation, these eager 
young men with highly polished minds 
arrive in industry on the dead run. 
They can hardly wait to put into prac- 
tice the exciting new techniques which 
they have mastered. When they walk 
into the office at nine o'clock on any 
given morning, they are inclined to 
view the seemingly disorganized state 
of chaos about them with some dis- 
dain. 

At heart, they are very good stuff 
indeed, and so they get ahead fast. It 
is not long before they receive sub- 
stantial responsibility, and as they rise 
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in the organization, their yen for the 
formalities of management persists. 
When at last their big chance comes, 
and they are near the top, they sur- 
round themselves with staffs who have 
been similarly trained, and the stamp 
of the chart-minded executive is 
placed irrevocably upon the institu- 
tion that they serve. 

Many of these bright young men 
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who make up these new staffs mark 
the full break with the bold entrepre- 
neurs of the past. They do not want 
to become president; they are content 
always to remain staff. Each one of 
the _green-eyeshade boys secretly 
nursed the hope that one day he could 
become boss and have his own spank- 
ing team of bays, but I am not sure 
about their successors. Some of them 
seem to me altogether too ready to 
stick with their charts if to get the 
chauffeur-driven Cadillac they must 
take the responsibility that goes 
with it. 

It is not, of course, the new tech- 
niques themselves that I quarrel with, 
but rather the distorted sense of pro- 
portion with which they are employed 
by some of this new breed of man- 
agement men. Graphs are fine in their 
place, but they are not sacrosanct. 
ihey should never be lifted above the 
dignity of useful working tools. 

A chart, as such, is an excellent 
thing. Whatever clarifies thinking and 
brings a problem into sharp focus is 
a desirable medium of administration, 
but it is the beginning of the problem 
and not the solution. Decisions still 
have to be taken by an exercise of the 
will; the chart itself will not get things 
done. 

There must be both selectivity and 
balanced judgment in the use of the 
modern management techniques, with 
choices made that are appropriate to 
the circumstances. Not all minds re- 
act to the same stimuli, for example, 
and there is no single means of com- 
munication which will transmit an 
idea to all persons with equal effec- 
tiveness. 

Take blueprints. There is a time 
and a place for a sketch, but it can 
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Warm human relationships 
must not be put into cold 
storage. Essentially fluid sit- 
ua tions must not be frozen. 





never replace the spoken or the writ- 
ten word for the simple reason that 
there are some men who can never 
fully comprehend a drawing, no mat- 
ter how hard they try. The well- 
rounded management man will, there- 
fore, be master of all the media and 
will use them appropriately. Above 
all, he will never forget that it is 
the idea and not the medium that is 
important. 

There is a touch of sad- 
ism in all of us, and the par- 
ticular form of petty cruel- 
ty which I used to delight 
in practicing was this: 
When a young engineer 
was admitted to my august 
presence, | would ask him 
a question that called for a 
reasoned reply. If he reached for a pad 
and pencil and began to draw, I re- 
buked him sharply and asked him to 
tell it to me in words. If he failed that 
test, | knew that for him ideas had to 
be expressed on a blueprint or they 
lacked validity, and doubts about his 
future rose in my mind. He seemed to 
be condemning himself to staff work 
for life. 


When the chart is boss 


The most virulent form of this men- 
tality is found in those for whom the 
Organization chart is the quintessence 
of management, the very end-all of 
industrial engineering. 

In such companies, this imposing 
document, which is found in every 
desk and must be consulted frequently 
by all hands, is as long as the genea- 
logical table of an old New England 
family and as complete to the 
smallest detail as the subject of 
nuclear fission in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. For a man | 
not to be squeezed into it some- — 
where would be a fate worse 
than death for it could only 
mean that he was completely 
unknown. To be connected to 
only one boss on the chart, and 
that but by a single line, would be an 
announcement of inferior status. The 
men who have really arrived will be 
spider-webbed off in several directions 
by mysterious cross-hatching. 

Should an outsider chance to see 
the document and should he advance 
into the fine print of the job descrip- 
tions which will be attached to the 
chart, he would wonder whether any 
work is ever done at all, since so much 
time must obviously be required for 





study and meditation upon what to do 
next and how far to go. 

Now, obviously, to know who is to 
do what and to establish authority and 
responsibility within an institution are 
the basic first principles of good ad- 
ministration, but this is a far cry from 
handing down immutable tablets of 
stone from the mountaintop. Not even 
the Ten Commandments undertook to 
do more than establish general guide 
lines of conduct. They contained no 
fine print and no explanatory notes. 
Even the Almighty expected us to use 
our own good judgment in carrying 
them out. 

It is not the preparation of the o~- 
ganization chart that | condemn, but 
its abuse; this blowing up of its sig- 
nificance to the point where guidance 
ceases and inhibition sets in. When 
men turn to it occasionally for broad 
indications of where responsibility lies 
so that confusion may be avoided 
among personnel, all of whom ave 
willing and able, its force is positive. 
But when men fall into the habit of 
using it to avoid a task, of saying 
a pleased “Not me!” to themselves 
when they consult it, then its force is 
negative. 

Warm human relationships must 
not be put into cold storage. Situa- 
tions that are essentially fluid must not 
be frozen. 

Production is, above all else, team 
play. Before a football game, the var- 
sity may study the sketch of a play 
which the coach has put on the black- 
board, but they don’t take the chart 
into the game with them. When the 
ball is snapped, if the tackle misses 
his man, the end gets him, no matter 













The organization chart 
is a useful scaffold with 
which to build a house, 
but it is not the house. 


what the chart says. 

So it must be in business. Each 
man must have a sure instinct for ad- 
justing his effort to that of the man 
alongside him so that the over-all ob- 
jective of the operation will be ad- 
vanced. He should look at the music 
when he can, but most of the time he 
must play by ear. 

I remember how shocked I was 
once when I went to call on the Chi- 
cago representative of a large corpo- 
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ration whose main office was 
in the East. I was a vice 
president of my company at 
the time. He was not only a 
senior vice president of his 
company but a director as 
well. I felt entirely at ease in 
deciding for my company 
the question before us with- 
out even telling my boss that 
the problem existed. But when I put it 
to him, he opened his desk, took out a 
black book, thumbed the pages for a 
few minutes, and said, “No dice. Home 
office!” With complete complacency 
he simply dumped the matter on the 
desk of a remote boss because the 
book told him to. As a consequence, 
iis company missed out on a matter of 
importance, for I had no intention 
whatever of going East to pursue it. 
Good administration requires flexi- 
bility of both mind and method. The 
infinite variety of the changing pat- 
tern of circumstances that affect pro- 
duction and distribution demands it. 
The most precise organization chart 
that industrial engineers can draw will 
be out of date before it can be printed 
and handed round. A relationship 
which functions smoothly today may 


The wise manager will jollow 
| | 
the gelden mean by master- 


ing new techniques but never 
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begin to show strain tomorrow be- 
cause of a new development that 
could not have been foreseen. Men of 
good will who have broad understand- 
ing of what their jobs are intended 
to accomplish can make necessary 
daily adjustments when circumstances 
change, but there can be no slippage 
if the man is harnessed to a chart. 


The man shapes the job 


There is one further difficulty with 
over-emphasis on the formalizing of 
business relationships, which is this: 
A chart which suits one group of per- 
sons will need revision just as often 
as there are personnel changes. 

Jobs have no vitality of their own. 
They are parasites. They attach them- 
selves to people and cling tenaciously 


to particular individuals, no 
matter what we may do. 
Take the man away, and the 
job will never be quite the 
same again. A relationship 
which functions smoothly 
under a particular chart and 
one set of job descriptions, 
so long as the original in- 
cumbents remain, will begin 
to show stress when promotion, 
death, resignation, or retirement inter- 
vene. No two individuals will ever 
bring successively to one job the 
same complex of strengths and weak- 
nesses, and when a new teammate 
arrives, some compensating adjust- 
ments must be made by those around 
him. No chart can ever do this for 
them. 

The wise management man, there- 
fore, will follow the golden mean in 
using the new techniques, mastering 
them but never letting them master 
him. He will add them to his kit of 
working tools but will keep them in 
their place. 

He will remember that the organi- 
zation chart is a useful scaffold with 
which to build a house but will know 
that it is not the house. END 





Action Plan for Middle Management 


Top management, even when chart- 
ridden, has at least the benefit of a 
high vantage point to view corporate 
problems. But middle management 
too often inhabits a comfortable shell 
that blocks off its vision and limits its 
opportunities. Here are twelve steps 
that can help the middle-management 
executive break out of this shell and 
release his full potential: 


1. Get a longer perspective on over- 
all company operations, then measure 
your job in relationship to the whole. 
Top management can and must make 
better distinctions and definitions in 
executive classification. 


2. Get a longer look at the com- 
pany’s competitive position and deter- 
mine whether you contribute a posi- 
tive, neutral, or negative ingredient to 
the company’s activities. 


3. Get a longer look at the world 
situation and inform yourself of what 
is going on. It’s easy to clip off the 
buried head of an ostrich. 
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4. Take a close look at your rela- 
tion to top management and weigh the 
value of your contribution. Activate 
your ideas instead of justifying your 
actions, and let the results speak for 
you. 


5. Take a close look at the road 
blocks to top management and deter- 
mine whether they are real or imagi- 
nary. Most of them are optical illu- 
sions, the mirages of self-pity. 


6. Take a close look at your de- 
partmental routines and measure their 
necessity and their need for improve- 
ment. 


7. Examine your departmental per- 
sonnel to see whether you are over- 
looking talent that could be given 
greater responsibility or promotion to 
another division. Test subordinate tal- 
ent with new assignments and in- 
creased authority. 


8. Examine the budget with a view 
to cutting costs in waste operations or 


waste space. But don’t be afraid to 
ask for enough money to do your job 
effectively. 


9. Examine salary lists with the 
idea of getting rid of deadwood and 
rewarding workers with a policy of 
quality control with quality rewards. 
Your executive talent includes effec- 
tive leadership and recognition of 
talent. 


10. Examine your conscience and 
capacity as to your aim in life. Don’t 
waste sympathy along the grapevines. 
That’s where misery loves company. 


11. Justify yourself on results, not 
alibis. Excuses are only crutches for 
a lame effort. Mediocrity flourishes 
among the also-rans. 


12. Take all the valid authority 
you can get and use it confidently. 
Don’t be afraid of an honest error of 
judgment. Be blamed for the decision 
you made, never the one you avoided. 

—A.M.S. 
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How to Pick Better 


IF union stewards are running rings 
around the supervisors in your shop, 
the reason may be painfully simple: 
They're brainier. Take it with a pinch 
of salt if you like, but that’s the evi- 
dence of at least one study. Add the 
experience of a manufacturer who 
found his stewards scored higher on 
supervisory job knowledge than the 
supervisors themselves, and you've got 
food for sober thought. 

Even if your company isn't in this 
particular pickle—and chances are it’s 
not—it will pay you to take a hard 
look at the caliber of your present 
front-line managers and the men you 
are picking to replace them as they 
move up or retire. For bad supervi- 
sion 1S getting to be a luxury no com- 
pany can afford. 

Part of the bill shows up in the 
rising dollar costs of scrap losses, ab- 
senteeism, turnover, and grievances— 
all penalties of poor supervisory per- 
formance. But that’s far from _ the 


Front-Line Managers 


MILTON M. MANDELL 


What kind of man makes the best first-line supervisor ? 


Here’s what the latest studies show. 


Putting a bigger field of supervisory candidates over tough- 


whole story. When production meth- 
ods are changing rapidly, as they are 
in many plants today, the so-called 
“brittle” supervisors, the men who 
consistently resist change, become a 
serious drag on company progress. 
One approach to the problem has 
been through improved supervisory 
training. Companies are giving their 
foremen courses in human relations 
and other subjects ranging from rapid 
reading to political action, on the the- 
ory that it’s just as worth while to 
make them broader human _ beings 


The top-flight supervisor... 
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CAN TAKE CRITICISM 





DOESN'T GET RATTLED EASILY 
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IS AS GOOD AS HIS WORD 





He 





TELLS EMPLOYEES HOW 
THEY ARE DOING 


CONTROLS HIS TEMPER 


er testing hurdles yields the best results, companies find. 


as it is to increase their technical 
competence. 

At the same time, there is a grow- 
ing realization of the payoff that comes 
from proper selection—picking the 
right supervisors to train in the first 
place. 

What is a good supervisor? And 
how can a company find one? 

Fortunately, enough research has 
been done in practical industrial situ- 
ations to answer the first question with 
some authority. Industry is finding out 
what it needs, which is half the battle. 
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HAS OUTSTANDING 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 








Studies have been made at Lock- 
heed Aircraft, Detroit Edison, Pru- 
dential Insurance, and other compa- 
nies to compare the effect of different 
types of supervision on similar groups 
of employees doing much the same 
work. Essentially, these studies show, 
the supervisor’s job is twofold: He 
must figure out how to meet the pro- 
duction demands of superiors and, at 
the same time, satisfy the employ- 
ees’ demands for a friendly, consider- 
ate boss. Supervisors who lead their 
employees rather than drive them 
usually turn out to be the real pro- 
ducers. 

More specifically, a study of 153 
first-level supervisors showed that the 
best of them had certain traits in com- 
mon: They could and did give clear, 
intelligible instructions; their word was 
reliable; and they let their men know 
how they were doing. They were 
physically active and energetic. They 
didn’t easily fly off the handle or get 
rattled in emergencies or by criticisms 
from a superior. And they were tops 
when it came to job knowledge and 
technical skill. 

Finding a man with all these quali- 
fications is far from easy, but compa- 
nies are getting surprisingly good re- 
sults simply by using more and better 
selection tools—which are available 
to any plant, large or small. 


Widening the field 


First, however, companies try to 
increase the statistical chances of suc- 
cess by getting a wider group of can- 
didates to choose from. North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., for example, likes 
to have at least ten candidates for 
every supervisor job that opens up. 

There are several ways to build up 
the number of candidates. Present su- 
pervisors can nominate them; so can 
the personnel department if it has the 
proper records. And employees can 
nominate themselves through a job- 
posting system. 

Another way to widen the field is 
to take a good look at the job to 
be sure you aren’t setting up more 
specifications for candidates than you 
need. Ask yourself: How much ambi- 
tion and aggressiveness should the su- 
pervisor have? How persuasive must 
he be? Should he be a man who natu- 
rally does things at a rapid tempo, or 
will a slower type be adequate? How 
patient must he be? Will he be super- 
vising young employees or employees 
who are not too bright? What does 
he have to know? How smart does 
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Pitfalls in 
Picking Supervisors 


Experience has shown these are 
the most common mistakes in 
supervisory selection: 


1. Promoting the good techni- 
cian who lacks human relations 
skills and interests. 


2. Promoting the dependable 
man who lacks initiative. 


3. Promoting the best man in a 
unit, even if he’s a mediocrity, 
and neglecting to look at po- 
tential candidates from other 
units. 


4. Promoting the man _ whose 
only real qualification is his skill 
at apple polishing. 


5. Promoting as a reward for 
faithful service rather than for 
ability. (There are better ways 
of rewarding a loyal man than 
putting him in the wrong job.) 











he really have to be to do the job? 

Every qualification you add on 
rules out a number of possible candi- 
dates right at the start and gives higher 
management less freedom of choice. 
The trick is to require the right quali- 
fications for the job that is actually 
open—not for some imaginary job 
that will eventually lead to the presi- 
dency. 

Choosing among many candidates 
is harder, of course, than picking the 
best man from two or three. It takes 
more time and costs more money. But 
it pays off in the end, many com- 
panies have found. 

Methods do ekist that will make the 
task easier. None of them will do the 
selection job by itself, but when taken 
together they can produce excellent 
results. 

The first step in the actual selection 
is often a battery of psychological 
tests. These will eliminate some of the 
misfits at the start and save time later. 


MILTON M. MANDELL, a recognized au- 
thority in the field, has assisted industrial 
organizations in management selection, de- 
velopment, and appraisal and has prepared, 
installed, and administered a variety of 
personnel testing and selection programs. 
His articles on personnel practices have 
appeared in many publications including 
Dun’s REviEW, and he is the author of 
several books on selection and interviewing. 


DUN 


Testing is, in fact, a comparatively 
inexpensive way of handling a larger 
group of candidates. 

Moreover, the testing places the 
selection process on an objective ba- 
sis and helps to convince candidates 
that the company intends to be fair 
and give everyone an equal chance, 
whether his supervisor nominates him 
or he nominates himself. The super- 
visor may be biased, but a test with 
a cut-off score developed from years 
of experience knows no favorites. 

Most companies buy ready-made 
tests, but they need professional ad- 
vice in selecting and using them. A 
typical battery includes an_intelli- 
gence test and a supervisory knowl- 
edge test. Another comprises a test of 
reading comprehension or vocabulary, 
a mechanical comprehension and/or 
trade knowledge test, and a super- 
visory judgment test. Personality and 
interest tests should be given only if 
an industrial psychologist is available 
to evaluate the results. 

Some companies develop their own 
“trade knowledge” tests and validate 
them by giving them to the current 
supervisory force. If the good super- 
visors get consistently better scores 
than the poor ones, it may be assumed 
that the test will be helpful in judging 
technical competence. 


Weighting the facts 


have found a 
blank helpful. 


Larger companies 
weighted application 
Such things as age, marital status, 
amount of education, number of de- 
pendents, and so on are matched 
against job performance to find out 
the “pattern” characteristic of the 
more successful supervisors. Research 
needed for this method can be expen- 
sive, but the results are often well 
worthwhile. 

Relative test scores of those who 
pass the first hurdle are usually con- 
sidered in the final selection, along 
with the other criteria. Tests may 
count for about 20 or 25 per cent of 
the final score. The reason for this is 
obvious. A supervisor has to “know 
the right answers,” and he also has to 
have the skill to put them into practice. 

Companies have found a written 
rating on a printed form by a man’s 
immediate supervisor to be inaccu- 
rate in many cases. Wisconsin Eleviric 
Company says such ratings are “as 
primitive as a chunk of buffalo tallow 
compared to a thermometer.” General 
Electric points out that the same 
words may mean different things to 
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different people—hence what appears 
to be a high rating may actually be a 
low one—and vice versa. 

More serious is the danger in ac- 
cepting such ratings at face value. As 
Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., of Southern 
California Gas points out, “low-grade 
supervisors tend to attract and favor 
lower-grade men.” Research in Navy 
establishments show that the super- 
visors who go easy in their appraisals 
are likely to be those who are near 
retirement and haven’t made much 
progress. Tough raters are young, am- 
bitious, and on their way up. 

A written rating by an employee’s 
immediate superior is valuable if the 
rater has high standards, if he has the 
necessary information on which to 
base his judgments, if he’s honest, if 
he’s good at sizing up people, and 
if he is able to keep in mind the dif- 
ferences between supervisory and non- 
supervisory jobs. But not too many of 
today’s supervisors meet those stand- 
ards. Many of them would rather be 
“good Joes” than do a good selection 
job. That’s why it’s better to get the 
information by talking than by using 
written forms and to get reasons for 
opinions as well as the opinions them- 
selves. 


A bigger panel of judges 


The newer trend, moreover, is to 
bring more members of management 
into the act and not leave selection up 
to the man under whom the new su- 
pervisor will work. At least two, and 
often three, interviewers are used, and 
sometimes there are two sets of inter- 
viewers. Interviewers are picked for 
their wide experience in the organiza- 
tion. They are trained in interviewing 
and in job requirements. They analyze 
the test and appraisal results before 
they meet the candidates. All of this 
minimizes the danger of misjudgement 
in the interview itself. Because inter- 
viewing seems so simple, executives 
often forget that it involves making 
extensive inferences from limited data 
obtained in an artificial situation. 

A newer type of interview is the 
‘group oral,” in which candidates are 
brought together and given a problem 
to discuss while management watches 
them perform. If the question pre- 
sented is a “hot” one on which people 
are apt to have strong opinions pro 
and con, candidates will forget they 
are being rated and act naturally. 
Then the session will indicate how 
clearly they can explain their view- 
points, how they take criticism, how 
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effective each one is in a group situ- 
ation. The group test also allows 
raters to observe up to six applicants 
in about an hour. 

Often, top plant management takes 
part in the interviews of first-line su- 
pervisors. At the Armstrong Cork 
Company, for example, finalists are 
interviewed as a group by the plant 
manager, the assistant plant manager, 
the plant personnel manager, and 
other executives. The plant manager 
and his assistant and the production 
manager make the final selection. 


What management needs to know 


The various interviews, evaluations, 
and tests are designed to bring out an- 
swers to the following questions that 
top management asks about potential 
Supervisors: 

@® Do the other employees like him 
and respect him? 

@ Does he get flustered by changes 
in work methods or new problems? 
@ Is he cooperative? 

® Does he get along with people, or is 
he a lone wolf? 

e@ Is he interested in technical prob- 
lems only, or does he show interest in 
management problems, too? 

@ Does he want responsibility? But 
is he so ambitious that he will be- 
come a “yes” man to his bosses and a 
tyrant to his subordinates? 

@ Does he keep his head in an emer- 
gency? 

@ Is he healthy and active? Does he 
do a full day’s work? 


@ Does he keep up with the latest 
developments in his field? 

@ Does he make suggestions for work 
improvement? 

@ Does he prepare himself for ad- 
vancement? 

@ Can he take criticism? 

@ Does he work well under pressure? 
@ How good is his judgment about 
people and non-technical problems? 
Is he objective? 

An employee who rates high on at 
least ten of these fourteen factors 
should be a good bet. 

Some companies, notably North 
American Aviation, take the most di- 
rect method of getting the answer to 
the first question: Do other employees 
like him and respect him? Co-workers 
are asked about a potential leadman’s 
job knowledge, job performance, co- 
operation, and teaching ability, and 
for an over-all appraisal of him. 


Co-workers concur 


“Almost invariably,” a North Amer- 
ican executive remarked at a recent 
meeting, “I’ve found co-workers rate 
much as a man’s supervisors do. About 
the only difference is on the factors 
of ‘initiative’ and ‘drive.’ On other 
factors, supervisors and co-workers go 
right down the line together.” 

Supervisory selection programs have 
reached maturity. Top management 
isn't looking for gimmicks. It knows 
that good selection is costly, but pays 
off in profits for every dollar wisely 
invested. END 


How Good Is Your Selection Program”? 


Do you have a good supervisory selection program? If you can 
answer “yes” to the following six questions, chances are you’re 


getting effective supervisors: 


1. Is there good intake at the bottom to insure that there are 
enough rank-and-file employees with supervisory potential to meet 


your needs? 


2. Have realistic qualifications been set up on the basis of real job 


needs? 


3. Do you have at least seven candidates for each vacancy? 


4. Do you use several different types of selection methods: 


tests, 


appraisals, and interviews by more than one trained interviewer? 


5. Does top management participate through the committee ap- 

proach in setting standards, interpreting the information gathered 

about the candidates, and selecting men? 

6. Has as much research as possible been done by qualified psy- 

chologists on job requirements, selection methods, and standards? 
These steps cost money, but ineffective supervision costs more. 
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Boosting Sales 


with Faster Delivery 


WHAT is it that business men de- 
nounce in public but always accept 
in private? If “‘payola” comes to mind, 
you're dead wrong. The answer to 
this conundrum is “the rush order” — 
that demon that raises blood pressure 
—and often lowers profits. 

Rush orders are increasing to such 
an extent that many executives have 
decided to stop denouncing them and 
accept therm systematically as part of 
the new way of commercial life. 

Rush orders, of course, are noth- 
ing new. But the latest recession seems 
to have pushed companies to a new 
high level of “rush” business. Short 
of capital during the downturn, many 
manufacturers drastically cut inven- 
tories of production parts and spare 
parts, and distributors and retailers 
cut their stocks of finished goods. Al- 
though inventory levels have risen 
steadily since 1958, many companies 
either have not yet returned to their 
former levels or have found that they 
can live on a leaner diet. 

Either alternative means that the 
company is frequently caught with 
bare cupboards. And this means more 


“rush” orders for suppliers, who, in 
effect, are being asked to maintain 
customers’ inventories. 

This increasing volume of rush or- 
ders is posing a real problem for many 
manufacturers and distributors. Often, 
such orders are filled at a loss be- 
cause they disrupt normal operations 
and eat up profits. Yet turning them 
down is unthinkable. 


Making rush orders routine 


The solution for an increasing num- 
ber of companies is to organize the 
latest equipment in communications, 
data processing, and transportation 
into systems that can handle rush or- 
ders in a routine, profitable fash- 
ion. When these systems are run- 
ning smoothly, companies have been 
pleased to discover that they can also 
get along on lower inventories. For 
example, because of its new faster 
order-handling system, the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company of Waltham, 
Mass., has cut its inventory of distrib- 
utor items from $5 million to $3 mil- 
lion. Since maintaining a million dol- 
lars in inventory costs at least $50,000 





Rapid Assembly 
Custom-made electric control 
panels can be delivered in 
from one to three days by 
Federal Pacific Electric from 
nine strategically located 
warehouses. The secret is 
modular design. 
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Prediction of Production 


At Pease Woodwork Company, an 
IBM Ramac 305 predicts production 
schedules so accurately that all the 
parts for an enormous variety of 
pre-fabricated homes are available 
off-the-shelf for delivery on just 24 
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Rapid Communications 

Many companies, such as Clark 
Equipment, are turning to nation- vast “memories” are doing 
wide leased lines to transmit orders 
in minutes from far-flung dealers and 
sales offices. These systems are also 
handy for arranging profitable 
“swaps” between dealers. 






































a year, this means a saving of $100,- 
OOO annually. 

Achieving fast delivery at the same 
or lower costs usually involves the 
integration of several plant and office 
operations. 

In some cases, manufacturers are 
designing products for rapid assembly. 
When it is impossible to assemble 
products overnight or away from the 
plant, companies are using computers 
Or manual systems to predict pro- 
duction requirements and inventory 
levels. 

Rapid communication systems link- 
ing dealers, sales offices, and order- 
processing centers are helping to 
speed orders through the plant, and 
fast transportation by the most eco- 
nomical means gets the goods to cus- 
tomers in a hurry. Once a company 
has installed a “fast delivery” system, 
advertising and promotion are used to 
promote it and to generate enough 
volume to make it profitable. 

The Federal Pacific Electric Com- 
pany, Newark, N.J., is a good exam- 
ple of a company that has redesigned 
its product with fast delivery in mind. 
FPE has developed a “modular” de- 
sign for electric control panels, a cus- 
tom item that is normally delivered 
in from one to six weeks after receipt 
of the order. The company is able to 
deliver in one to three days because 
the comparatively small number of 
“erector-set” parts necessary to as- 
semble an enormous variety of panel- 
boards are stocked at nine strategi- 
cally located warehouses. 


Eight ways to turn rush- 





Accurate Inventories 


Although computers with 


more inventory jobs, many 
companies, such as Emerson 
Electric, find visual records 
efficient. These inventory 
forms are updated daily. 
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The Wilmot Castle Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., provides an out- 
standing example of computer predic- 
tion of production requirements. This 
manufacturer of medical, dental, and 
hospital equipment uses an IBM Ra- 
mac 305 to predict, on the basis of 
past sales, how many of each of its 
15,000 products should be made. As 
soon as the level of finished inventory 
falls below a predetermined point, the 
computer calculates the most econom- 
ical quantity of material to manufac- 
ture or buy. Of course, this system 
means not only that finished inven- 
tory will be on hand to meet normal 
~and rush orders promptly but that in- 
process inventory levels are cut—a 
considerable saving in capital. 





All tied up 

Any number of companies have in- 
stalled nationwide leased-line com- 
munication systems between distribu- 
tors, sales offices, and warehouses. 
One of the most advanced is being 
set up by Raytheon. For some time 
now, Raytheon has included a pre- 
punched reorder card in each pack- 
age of five units of tubes, diodes, or 
transistors sent to distributors. When 
the last unit 1s sold, the dealer mails 
the card back to Raytheon. Now, 
Western Union is installing in each 
Raytheon sales office and distributor 
headquarters special equipment that 
accepts these cards and instantane- 
ously relays reorders to Raytheon’s 
single distribution center in West- 
wood, Mass. 

Order processing, which used to be 


order headaches into profits 








a matter of days in some companies, 
is now a matter of minutes when auto- 
matic data-processing equipment is 
employed. For example, Clark Equip- 
ment Company, Buchanan, Mich., 
uses a Ramac 305 for order process- 
ing, as well as for maintaining inven- 
tory. Rush orders can be on their way 
only 30 minutes after receipt. 

A computer with magnetic memory 
has tremendous application in main- 
taining inventory information. Certi- 
fied Grocers of California, Ltd., uses 
two Burroughs 205’s to keep track of 
18,000 items, as well as to bill dealers. 

Where the order processing takes 
place some distance from the ware- 
house, various electronic devices such 
as Teletype, facsimile, and closed- 
circuit TV have been applied to re- 
place mailing. For example, processed 
orders are carried by teletypewriter 
between Homelite’s sales headquar- 
ters in Port Chester, N.Y., and its 
warehouse in Gastonia, N.C. 

For most companies, the increased 
volume of rush orders requires greater 
reliance on fast carriers. This gener- 
ally calls for more air express, air 
parcel post, and air freight. 

However, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., has cut back on air service on 
fast deliveries. By making improve- 
ments in all the steps before ship- 
ment, Westinghouse has saved so 
much time it can forgo costlier air 
service. Westinghouse also reports 
that ground carriers are now offering 
faster service. 

Organizing an efficient fast-delivery 
system calls for a considerable ex- 


penditure of time and money. Many 
of the companies that have made the 
attempt report that they underesti- 
mated the effort required. Some have 
madé and are still making expensive 
revisions in their systems. 


What it means to business 

Faster delivery will have a number 
of results in American business life: 
e Distributors and retailers will be 
able to carry lower inventories. 

@ Manufacturers may be tempted to 
eliminate distributors and deal direct- 
ly with the ultimate customers. 

@ Some smaller distributors who 
don’t do enough business to justify 
leased lines may be dropped. 

@ Smaller, regional manufacturers 
who have relied on lower transporta- 
tion costs and quicker delivery to gain 
a market will be pressed more by big 
national manufacturers. 

e Manufacturers will tend to con- 
solidate warehousing, and will carry 
smaller component parts inventories. 
@ Fast delivery will act as a counter- 
weight to the general trend toward 
longer lead time needed for more spe- 
cialized, more complex equipment. 

@ Many companies that cannot af- 
ford a computer just for accoun‘‘ng 
may now be able to justify it as a 
means for inventory control. 

Fast delivery is part of the increas- 
ing tempo of American business life. 
And for companies that are reluctant 
to beat out competition on the price 
level, it offers a potent selling point. 

MELVIN MANDELL 
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Fast Order Processing 


At the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, a Univac handles 
in minutes three of the steps 
in fast delivery of parts— 
production prediction, inven- 
tory control, and order proc- 
essing. 
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Fast Transmission of Orders 
When the order-processing center is 
some distance from the warehouse, 
electronics help save time. Homelite 
uses teletypewriters over a leased line 
to transmit processed orders from 
Port Chester, N.Y. to its North Caro- 
lina warehouse. 


Fast Shipment 


Companies are relying more 
and more on air and other 


Quick Order Picking 


Once the order is in the warehouse, 
valuable time can be lost locating 
the goods. Raytheon mounts its en- fast carriers such as over- 
tire stock on these easy-to-reach night bus to move rush or- 
racks, which are loaded from the ders. By depending on jet 
rear. Another distributor has pro- _ service, Raytheon needs only 
vided roller skates for order pickers! one U.S. warehouse. 
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Needed: 


Better Busines 


A revealing 646-company survey spotlights glaring weaknesses 


HARLAN CLEVELAND 


in the human relations skills of America’s business envoys. 


To earn a lasting welcome in foreign lands, U.S. companies 


must share the high cost of social progress. 


The specter of nationalization makes political know-how a 


must for the American business man abroad. 


THE AMERICAN geologist was just 
finishing his dessert, served up from 
the galley of the houseboat in a river 
of Burma’s Irrawaddy Delta, when 
the first shot split the evening silence. 
He and his fellow technicians hit the 
deck in tangled confusion. Moments 
later, the firing ceased, and the men 
righted their coffee cups, dismissing 
the rude interruption as just another 
hazard of doing business abroad. It 
wasn't the first time the American, 
operating under a contract between his 
American company and the Burmese 
Government to explore the Delta for 
oil structures, had been caught in the 
continuing crossfire among the sev- 
eral groups contending for political 
power in that divided land. 

Not all America’s overseas business 
men have quite so exciting a time. But 
a broad survey made by Syracuse Uni- 
versity of 646 U.S. companies operat- 
ing around the world confirms that 
American private enterprise is still 
enterprising—even if, in an era of gov- 
ernment contracts, it is no longer so 
private. 

The American accountant figuring 
the overhead for a Japanese supplier, 
the engineer crash-landing his plane 
near an Asian village damaged by 
earthquake, the salesman exploring 
the night life of Mexico City with a 
valued customer, the lawyer writing 
up a licensing agreement with a Euro- 
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pean concern to avoid the Common 
Market’s tariff barrier, the oil execu- 
tive trying to tell his Iranian boss that 
in a modern organization the head 
man doesn’t personally open all the 
mail—these and upwards of 25,000 
other American enterprisers live and 
work abroad, searching for new busi- 


—}— “Ambass 


adors” 


ness or managing established sources 
of profits for American investors. 

“The customer is always right” is 
an old slogan in American business 
life. But now that the customer is the 
world, the old question, “May I help 
you, sir?” is likely to elicit a startlingly 
direct response: “Yes, you may if you 
split your profits with me, if you hire 
and train the citizens of my country 
to work in your company, if you help 
develop the health, sanitation, hous- 
ing, and educational facilities in my 
country, and if you generally behave 
as a responsible citizen when you 
come to do business with us!” 

This strings-attached welcome 
points up the radical change that the 
whole climate of American overseas 
business has undergone in less than a 
generation. Foreign markets are lim- 
ited now by enforceable government 
regulations. Rising nationalism and 
suspicion of foreigners make it 





PARTNERS IN PROGRESS: Training the local labor force to use the tools and the skills 
of modern industry is a responsibility U. S. companies must assume in order to prosper 
abroad and to overcome nationalistic objections. Here an American supervisor checks 
the work of a turbaned Arabian-American Oil Company employee. 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS ABROAD: American companies are spending billions to finance 
such community services as this modern hospital built at Cartavio, Peru, by W. R. Grace 
& Company for its local employees and their families. Providing housing, schools, and 
medical care for the local populace often costs more than direct wages. 


harder than ever to avoid or influence 
the regulation of your business by the 
local government. And the threat of 
nationalization is never further off 
than the next change in_ political 
leadership. 

For these reasons, the men who 
produce and distribute oil, mine cop- 
per, grow rubber, sell and install ma- 
chinery, establish retail outlets, or buy 
handicrafts for the American market 
find they cannot do’ business in for- 
eign countries without engaging in 
vigorous and expensive programs of 
community relations. 

The investment that now goes into 
community relations overseas is huge. 
Between 3 and 4 per cent of all 
overseas personnel of American busi- 
nesses are engaged primarily in 
community relations work, and per- 
centages are even higher in the less- 
developed areas. The true proportion 
may be much greater. As one wise 
Overseas manager put it, ““All our men 
are in the community relations busi- 
ness—but we also have to make a 
profit.” 

The Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany, which operates in Saudi Arabia, 
normally has between 60 and 70 
Americans in its Government Rela- 
tions Department—men, who speak 
Arabic and who live throughout the 
country, dealing with Saudi officials at 
every level. Aramco, in fact, main- 
tains in Cairo an office whose task, ac- 
cording to one staff member, is to 
convince Arab leaders everywhere 
that Aramco is an expression of Arab 
nationalism. Most other big com- 
panies have public relations people 
overseas, although for obvious rea- 
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sons the trend is toward giving that 
responsible job to a qualified local 
national rather than to an American. 
Most companies, however, still prefer 
to make government relations a func- 
tion of each line executive, rather 
than staff specialists. 

But the job of getting along with 
hotly self-conscious nationalists re- 
quires more than.a vigorous public 
relations program. It often means that 
an American company has to provide 
social services on a large scale— 
building workers’ housing, running 
hospitals, schools, and commissaries, 
and generally becoming the “patron,” 
a benefactor who is expected to care 
for all the needs of each member of 
every employee's family. This kind of 





HARLAN CLEVELAND, Dean of the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs at Syracuse 
University, is a former editor and 
foreign aid administrator. This arti- 
cle is based on a study made by 
Dean Cleveland and his Syracuse as- 
sociates. The full report is soon to be 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company under the title, The Over- 
seas Americans. 


paternalism can become very expen- 
sive. Casa Grace in Peru estimates 
that its paid cash wages amount to 
only 40 per cent of its total labor cost, 
and Creole Petroleum in Venezuela 
figures its total cost per laborer at 
three times the man’s wages. 

The trouble with paternalism is 
that once a company starts running a 
whole community, it cannot easily ex- 
tricate itself: the more given, the 
more expected. 

Many American companies, faced 
with the mounting price of their own 
paternalism, are now making serious 
efiorts to pull out of the social-service 
business. This is more than a matter 
of cost accounting. Those companies 
which consider themselves to be in 
overseas business for the long pull 
realize that the long-term interests of 
the host country will hardly be ad- 
vanced by a system which eliminates 
individual initiative and fails to de- 
velop voluntary group action in solv- 
ing community problems. 

Gradually, therefore, they are in- 

troducing new techniques of manage- 
ment into their company camps. The 
Syracuse survey shows that com- 
‘panies are contracting out many of 
these’ services to local business men 
capable of handling them. Rather 
than build homes in tediously uniform 
styles and assign them to employees 
according to rank and family size, as- 
sistance is often offered in the form of 
housing loans to be used by the in- 
dividual to build a house to his own 
liking. Without taking away any of 
the privileges previously granted, 
companies are redirecting their pro- 
grams with the hope that eventually 
the essential community services will 
be self-supporting and self-generating. 
[t is a slow and painful process. 

A most important part of the effort 
to build good community relations 
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abroad is the creation of a skilled and 
creative local labor force. The savings 
from training and promoting local 
people are large and are to be counted 
not only in money but in political cur- 
rency as well. To get along with self- 
conscious nationalists, the American 
concern must look as “indigenous” as 
possible. In both India and Japan, for 
example, the aim of the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Company is to. eliminate 
all (India) or virtually all (Japan) 
the American supervisors and execu- 
tives. To be heavily staffed with for- 
eigners in an overseas business is to 
invite constant identification as a “‘for- 
eign company” and suffer the slings 
and arrows of rising nationalism. 

The Syracuse survey found that the 
proportion of United States citizens to 
total employment in American over- 
seas concerns is lowest in the highly 
industrialized countries and highest in 
the least developed countries. If we 
classify Asia and Africa as under- 
developed, Latin America as semi- 
developed, and Canada and Europe 
as developed, the ratios of American 
to foreign personnel can be summar- 
ized like this: 

Underdeveloped regions..1 to 29 

Semi-developed regions ..1 to 47 

Developed regions ...... 1 to 107 

Although most countries now re- 
quire by law that the number of for- 
eign staff be held within a certain per- 
centage of the total, the large and 
successful American companies work- 
ing abroad are safely below the legal 
requirements. W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany, operating in South America, 
says, “In most countries, the law com- 
pels a company to employ at least 85 
per cent nationals; . we employ 
98.6 per cent nationals and only 1.4 
per cent Americans and Europeans in 
all of our Latin American operations.” 


Training local labor 


The company which tries to create 
a skilled labor force where it did not 
exist is faced, of course, with basic 
problems of education and social out- 
look. In South America, for instance, 
the difficulties encountered in devel- 
oping workers and local supervisors 
are everywhere the same: lack of edu- 
cation, lack of initiative, a reluctance 
to assume responsibility. 

When looking for middle-grade 
managerial talent, many companies 
fave run into inelastic social struc- 
tures, deep-seated inter-personal ri- 
valries and suspicions, and a concept 
of work as a means of reaching the 
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point where you no longer have to 
work. 

Not every American business man 
going into overseas service today can 
count on being supervised only by 
other Americans. The policy of pro- 
moting local nationals often forces the 
American to adjust to the fact that 
he may some day be taking orders 
from someone of a different nation- 
ality, background, education, and (in 
Asia and Africa) race. Moreover, an 
American may find himself abroad as 
a representative of his company’s in- 
terest in a joint venture or as part of 
a multi-national executive unit, such 
as the consortium which now man- 
ages the production of oil in Iran. 
Such an American is continually being 
tested on his ability to be patient in 





the face of frustration, to convince 
others in their idiom rather than his 


own. 

The new conditions of work for 
U.S. overseas business require a new 
kind of American business man. He 
must still know his business, but now- 
adays he has to know a great deal 
more. Now that he is no longer deal- 
ing with but inside other countries, 
some special kinds of sensitivity are at 
a premium. 

Certain qualities of mind and spirit 
which best equip Americans for over- 
seas assignments are pinpointed in the 
Syracuse study. These qualities are 
not alone the requirements for suc- 
cessful business abroad. They are 
equally needed by Americans who 
work overseas for Government agen- 
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Moral for Management 


If you are thinking about going into business overseas or starting 
a review of the overseas operations you already have, the experi- 
ence of the most successful U.S. companies abroad is worth ponder- 
ing. In capsule form, the lessons from postwar experience are these: 


1. Nationalism and strong governmental participation in business 
are worldwide trends. They are here to stay. Instead of complain- 
ing about them, find ways to work with them. Unless your com- 
pany becomes an expression of the universal urge for “moderniza- 
tion” and a symbol of nationalist aspirations, you won’t be in for- 
eign operations for long. 

2. In this era of rapid change, the political “ins” are everywhere 
on their way out. Don’t get so tied up with the momentary powers 
that be that your business cannot survive their defeat, exile, assassi- 
nation. Always ask yourself, “Will our company be able to get along 
with the next government, too?” ; 

3. The chief limitation on your overseas operations will not be 
capital, but your skill in building an effective organization consist- 
ing largely of non-Americans—and your training of the few Ameri- 
cans and the many local nationals to man it. The success of the 
Americans you send over to do the job can be strictly measured by 
their ability to work themselves out of a job by training their local 
successors. 

4. Paternalism is a bottomless pit. Think of your company as a 
focus for development of more individual enterprise on the part of 
your suppliers, your dealers, and your subcontractors. Help your 
employees to own their own homes and to regard themselves as 
independent folk rather than dependents attached for life to your 
largesse. 

5. An American company’s outstanding trademark, for better or 
worse, is the competence and conduct of its American employees 
and the way they act in relation to the foreign nationals. The money 
spent training and educating your employees to behave properly is 
well worth it if it prevents you from being thrown out of the 
country altogether. 

6. With these attitudes, you can often make more profit, do more 
for world peace and prosperity, and have a more interesting time 
of it in overseas business than you could by an equivalent expansion 
of your business in the United States. 
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Not for talking through 


WHEREVER YOU GO in New York State today, you’ll hear 
talk that makes sense...to people interested in new 
and better job opportunities, to executives interested 
in greater opportunities for industrial growth. It’s the 
kind of direct, “‘hard-hat” talk you’d expect from Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller’s new team of business and 
professional men in government. 

You'll hear about the new survey of business needs 
... the new attitude of government at all levels toward 
improving facilities and public services for industry... 
labor’s enviable record in keeping the state’s strike- 


time-lost average 50° below the national figure...a 


new look at the tax structure affecting business... 
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and about many other important new developments. 

If you agree that your company could grow in this 
hard-hat businessman’s climate, why not get in touch 
with the Commissioner of Commerce, Keith 8S. Mc- 
Hugh? Former head of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, he can discuss your plant-location needs with 
the understanding of long business experience. 

Mr. McHugh will provide you with free, up-to-date 
reports on sites, labor, transportation, markets, raw 
materials, water. The reports are confidential, and 
tailored to your needs. Write Keith S. McHugh, New 
York State Department of Commerce, Room 353, 
112 State St., Albany, N. Y., or phone HObart 2-7511. 
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It used to play music. 


Auto-typist record ‘‘“memory” roll 
operates the typewriter 
to write personalized letters 
... by automation! 


Remember the player piano and 
how it played music as if by 
magic? It was the roll with its 
perforations that played the 
notes. Similarly, Auto-typist’s pa- 
per record “me mory” roll. .. heart 
of the Auto-typist ...“plays” the 
keys on the typewriter to write 


your letters ... automatically and 








accurately! Auto-typist elimi- 
nates routine typing and dicta- 
tion, and is the answer to any vol- 
ume repetitive correspondence 
problem. 

Auto-typist can be used with 
any standard model typewriter, 
and one person can produce 100 
to'125 letters a day... 3 to 4 times 
normal manual typing output! 
And, it’s so simple... precom- 
posed numbered letters or para- 
graphs are perforated on the 
paper record memory roll, which 


Send coupon for full information, 
and get your free copy of the new booklet, 
“60 Best Business Letters” to help you with your 


correspondence. Covers all types of business. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY + 2323 NORTH PULASKI ROAD + CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF AUTO-TYPIST, COPY-TYPIST AND CABLE-TYPIST 
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now it writes your letters! 


will store up to 250 lines of copy. 
Letters or paragraphs are num- 
bered to correspond to push- 
buttons, then Auto-typist 
automatically picks them out and 
types them perfectly! Manual in- 
sertions can be made at any time. 
See how Auto-typist can save you 


money ! 


Auito-TyPisT 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 





ept. 
2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information about Auto- typist and 
free booklet, ‘‘60 Best Business Letters.’ 
Name 
Company and Title 
Address 
City ee State 
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cies, missionary societies, and volun- 
tary relief agencies. They seem to 
hold true regardless of the kind of 
work the American is doing or in 
what foreign country he is doing it. 

First, the American needs an 
adaptable technical skill—the versa- 
tility and willingness to improvise that 
imply both a thorough grounding in 
his technical field and an _ attitude 
toward it of a general practitioner 
rather than a specialist. 

Second, he needs to have a strong 
belief in his own mission—a dedica- 
tion to his work that enables him to 
survive repeated frustrations and still 
retain a zest for the job. 

Third, he should have the quality 
of cultural empathy—the curiosity to 
study and the skill to perceive the 
inner logic and coherence of the other 
fellow’s way of thinking, and the re- 
straint not to judge it as bad just be- 
cause it is different. 

Fourth, he needs a sense for poli- 
tics—the sensitivity to see himself as 
a “political man” whose action (or 
inaction) affects the power structure 
around him; the ability to relax de- 
spite being the object of curiosity, 
envy, and opprobrium; and the un- 
derstanding of his own civilization 
that qualifies him to represent not 
only himself but the culture and so- 
ciety from which he comes. 

Fifth, he should have organization 
ability an unusual tolerance for 
large-scale organization and for the 
special complications of headquarters- 
field relationships; and the special 
talent for working himself out of a job 
by building social institutions and 
teaching others to manage them. 








Finding the proper “mix” 

No one individual can be expected 
to possess just the proper “mix” of 
all these ingredients. But every or- 
ganization which operates abroad can 
be guided by these qualifications in 
trying to locate the proper people to 
mix together in carrying out its task. 

The American business representa- 
tive needs these special skills as much 
as any other overseas worker. But as 
things now stand, he is the least likely 
to have benefited from systematic 
training for overseas service. 

True, some 40 colleges and busi- 
ness schools offer special courses of 
study in foreign trade. The American 
Management Association runs three- 
to five-day seminars for executives 
who are interested in overseas admin- 
istration. The Business Council for 
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International Understanding has ar- 
ranged with American University to 
give short courses to business men 
heading for work abroad, and Busi- 
ness International offers both consult- 
ing service and seminars for execu- 
tives of overseas businesses. But these 
programs, important as they are if 
viewed as first wobbly steps in the 
right direction, are hardly yet a seri- 
ous effort to equip American business 
men with the kit of intellectual tools 
they need to operate in a nationalistic 
world. 

The business school efforts are 
mostly helpful in improving technical 
skill. As for the short-term programs, 
it is doubtful that the practical busi- 
ness executive can be successfully in- 
troduced to cultural anthropology, 
American civilization, political analy- 
sis, Comparative administration, and 
the necessary foreign language in a 
cram course lasting a few weeks at 
most. Only in language training, 
where the Berlitz schools are widely 
used, does the orientation of Ameri- 
can business men for overseas service 
seem to be getting really professional, 
long-range thinking. 


Roots of the problem 


Part of the reason for this sorry 
state of affairs is that many businesses 
do not regard overseas work as a 
career within the company and thus 
do not acknowledge the need to train 
their people especially for such work. 
Outside of the International Depart- 
ment, moreover, the executives of 
some companies have strong doubts 
that cultural anthropology and polit- 
ical science are suitable studies for a 
two-fisted business man. There is, 
finally, the widespread conviction in 
the business community that “a good 
man at home is a good man abroad.” 
This is a comfortable notion. The 
trouble is, it’s wrong. 

The fact that American business 
does so little to train its own overseas 
people—far less than is done by the 
mission boards and by most Govern- 
ment agencies—would not be so se- 
rious if the graduates of American 
schools could be presumed to have 
been exposed to the study of alien 
cultures and of comparative politics 
and administration. But U.S. colleges 
and universities are simply not pro- 
viding a pool of Americans who, in 
addition to their vocational skill, have 
the understanding and the attitudes 
necessary to survival in Overseas serv- 


ice. Many of them do survive, and 
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some perform brilliantly. But in most 
companies, these successes are chalked 
up in spite of, not because of, the 
methods of overseas training now in 
vogue. It is not unfair to say that most 
of the weeding out of misfits and most 
of the relevant training for overseas 
service now takes place on the job. 
It is a wasteful arrangement, and we 
can afford to do much better. 

Since a few days or weeks of 
“orientation” cannot compensate for 
years of educational neglect, the best 
way to improve the performance of 
our overseas business men is to catch 
them young, while they are still sub- 
ject to the processes of formal educa- 
tion. This means that the main job of 
overseas training will have to be done 
by the colleges and universities. But 
the rate at which our great decentral- 
ized system of public and private edu- 
cation rises to the new challenge de- 
pends on who prods it, in what direc- 
tion, with how sharp a stick. Since 
American business has an immediate 
interest to be served, it is logical to 
look to business leaders for prodding 
action. 


What business can do 


Concretely, they can do_ these 
things: 
® Enable universities to become 


training stations for overseas service 
by insisting that applicants for over- 
seas jobs be tested first in a university 
training program; 

® Recognize the advantages of mix- 
ing their overseas personnel with 
those from Government and private 
voluntary agencies in common train- 
ing programs; 

® Allocate enough time (measured 
in months, not in days or weeks) for 
study of and exposure to alien cul- 
tures, political systems, and adminis- 
trative workways; 

®@ Insist on area knowledge and lan- 
guage facility as qualifications for 
overseas jobs; 

® Encourage and promote those jun- 
ior executives in overseas work who 
demonstrate a talent for training local 
personnel and thus working them- 
selves out of a job; and 

© Sponsor some serious research 
about their own foreign business ex- 
perience in order to provide teaching 
materials for use in Overseas training 
programs, and gradually to develop 
some tested general principles about 
cross-cultural operations that will pre- 
vent us all from making the same mis- 
takes over and over again. END 
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instant management communication 
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A Western Union 
Private Wire System 


(1) Orders come in by Western Union 
Private Wire System to district sales 
office, are processed and checked. 
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A 31-STATE NETWORK of offices and 
plants linked instantaneously . .. in 
writing. That’s the job an ultramodern 
private wire system is doing for Olin 
Mathieson. Designed, built, and serv- 
iced by Western Union engineers, its 
15,000 miles of circuits handle nearly 
2,700 messages every day .. . faster, 
more efficiently, and always in writing! 


NOW! 15-MINUTE ORDER PROCESSING 
OFFICE TO PLANT. At least 120,000 
times a year, Olin Mathieson district 
sales offices flash private wire messages 
to the proper manufacturing plant. 
Orders get there—get worked on— 


often just 15 minutes after the sales 
book is signed! Confirmation time cut 
from three days to one! 


OVER-ALL RESULTS? Better service to 
everyone doing business with Olin 
Mathieson. More efficient administra- 
tive control over all 146 Olin Mathie- 
son plants and offices. 


COULDN'T YOUR COMPANY do a bet- 
ter communications job with a Western 
Union Private Wire System? You'll find 
the results and the savings equally 
impressive! For all the facts, wire col- 
lect to: Western Union, Private Wire 
Division, New York 17, New York. 


WESTERN UNION 


... first in Private Wire Systems 


(2) District sales office transmits 
orders directly to the Olin Mathie- 
son manufacturing plant via PWS. 





(3) Plant receives order on multi-car- 
bon form for processing. Customer 
receives confirmation within 24 hours. 
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Inquire How FRUEHAUF 


The Trailer operator has no capital tied up in this equipment, 
yet it is the most modern and profit-producing obtainable. 





INVESTS WHILE YOU EARN 


A High Capacity Trailer Leased From Fruehauf 
Is Working Equipment Requiring No Working Capital! 


LEASING TRAILERS is the solution to many 
firms’ capital outlay problems. In growth indus- 
tries and companies, in firms undergoing rapid 
modernization in many directions at once, in busi- 
nesses where other equipment costs are extensive, 
Trailer leasing provides an immediate, convenient, 
and economically sound means of fleet expansion. 


Every kind of Fruehauf Trailer is immediately 
available for lease. Every product shipped can be 
transported in a scientifically designed Fruehauf. 
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A letter, telephone call, or the reply coupon below 
will bring a Fruehauf representative to your office 
with a complete analysis of your leasing costs and 
benefits. Whether you need Trailers for packaged 
goods, perishables, liquids or other bulk commodi- 
ties, a Fruehauf lease can be tailored to your needs. 


There are also Fruehauf fleet maintenance plans, 
provisions for purchase of leased units, and wide 
selections of used Trailers for lease or sale. Act 
today —save today. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10947 Harper Avenue e Detroit 32, Michigan 


PLEASE CONTACT ME ABOUT LEASING TRAILERS. 
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(Please Print) 
Company 
For Forty-Six Years—World’s Largest Address 
Builder Of Truck-Trailers! 
City State a 
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Exploiting the Oceans: 


Industry’s Next Frontier 


AS flights into space become routine 
in the next decade, the nation may 
turn in another direction for the next 
great research frontier—and new 
multi-billion Goiiar marketing oppor- 
tunities. Close at hand, but still largely 
out of reach, the depths of earth's 
oceans are in many ways more of a 
mystery than outer space. 

The coming drive to plumb the 
oceans secrets will mean a great new 
source of profits for industry. As the 
navies of the world slowly submerge, 
demand for equipment that can func- 
tion under water will burgeon. As the 
industrial nations exhaust many of the 
natural resources of the land surface, 
submarine “miners” will increasingly 
exploit the incredible mineral wealth 
of the oceans. And as the world’s 
population expands beyond the capac- 
ity of arable land to feed it, the sea 
will become a critically important 
source of edible flora and fauna. 

Research and commercial interest 
in the oceans isn't new, of course. 
Ever since ships started sailing out of 
sight of land, men have been trying 
to devise more efficient ways of ocean 
travel. And the lure of riches from the 
sea goes back to prehistoric times. 


Wealth beneath the waves 

The great growth of submerged 
travel in this century and the idea of 
using the oceans as a burial place for 
sealed drums of radioactive wastes has 
emphasized the three-dimensional na- 
ture of oceanography. 

To date, of course, underwater 
travel has been exclusively military. 
But recent explorations beneath the 
polar ice cap have raised commercial 
possibilities. For example, the route 
between England and Japan under the 
ice cap is 5,000 miles shorter than 
present trade routes. Scientists are 
already kicking around the idea of 
nuclear submarine “freight trains” op- 
erating under the ice cap. 

Since prehistoric times, mankind 
nas been “mining” salt from the sea. 
The crude ancient evaporation meth- 
ods are still employed in India. But 
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MINING FOR MINERALS? Some day, offshore rigs like this one may be used to mine the 
























ocean bottom’s massive deposits of valuable minerals. Developed to drill for offshore 
oil, the equipment has already been applied to mining of undersea sulfur deposits. 


modern technology has made great 
strides in mining the oceans. Today, 
magnesium and bromine are extracted 
from seawater, and sulfur and oil are 
brought up from the ocean bottom. 
Both these technologies may be devel- 
oped to extract other minerals as the 
best deposits on land are used up. 

Over the next fifteen years, the 
United States is planning to build 45 
nuclear-powered submarines of the 
George Washington class. Larger than 
many World War II cruisers, these 
giant undersea missile launchers each 
cost more than $100 million. 


Defense markets growing 
Obviously, the underwater and anti- 
submarine defense effort represents a 
substantial market for industry. In 
addition to the companies now in the 
field, new ones are being continually 
organized. For example, the Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp. is 
studying underwater instrumentation; 
Avien, Inc., Woodside, N.Y., has just 
set up a “Department of Undersea 
Technology” (see photo); and two 
scientists recently organized Underwa- 


ter Systems, Inc. in Wheaton, Md. 
When the proposed National Acad- 
emy of Sciences budget of about $900 
million for deep-sea research (over 
ten years) is thrown into the balance, 
it is obvious that industry already has 
a sizable undersea market. 

Even now oceanographic research 
is Creating a market for special equip- 
ment and materials. For example, 
each of the specially constructed 
oceanographic vessels of leading mari- 
time powers already at sea (more are 
on the way) is equipped with many 
tons of special steel products such as 
high-strength wire. 

Producers of other metals are also 
hoping to gain a share of the sea- 
going market. The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America spends $500,000 a 
year testing aluminum alloys for re- 
sistance to sea water and spray, and 
International Nickel Company main- 
tains two similar test stations on the 
North Carolina coast. 

In the future, oceanographic vessels 
will be much larger than the present 
obsolete types. In order to attract top 
scientists, agencies responsible for 
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their construction are considering add- 
ing living quarters for the scientists’ 
families. These scientific vessels are 
often away from home for six months 
to two years. 

Room also has to be made for the 
unusual new instruments developed to 
explore the ocean bottom. For exam- 
ple, scientists would like to lower a 
TV camera and bright lights into the 
oceans’ seven-mile-deep holes. A 
manned U.S. Navy “bathyscaph” has 
also been built to be lowered to these 
incredible depths. Recently, two sci- 
entists descended 37,500 feet to the 
floor of the Pacific Ocean in it. 


Commercial benefits to come 

Although the objective of the ocean- 
ographers is more scientific knowledge 
of the ocean and the ocean floor, com- 
mercial benefits are sure to follow. For 
example, oceanographers may some 
day be able to predict shifts in ocean 
currents like the one that is driving 
salmon farther out to sea away from 
our coasts, to the detriment of Ameri- 
can fishing fleets and to the benefit of 
Russia and Japan. 

Plotting these underwater currents 


slides.” If and when oceanographers 
are able to predict where such dis- 
placements of bottom soil will take 
place, the telephone companies will be 
able to avoid multi-million dollar re- 
pair bills by laying the cables else- 
where or by other methods. 

While fundamental research into 
the nature of the oceans continues, 
very practical improvements are ap- 
pearing in present-day fishing meth- 
ods. The most striking is “electric fish- 
ing.” When a direct current flows in 
the water between two poles, fish are 
drawn to the positive pole, where they 
are sucked into a pipe and pumped 
into a trawler’s hold. As many as a 
thousand fish a minute can be “caught” 
this way. The United States, Russia, 
West Germany, and other fishing na- 
tions are experimenting with this tech- 
nique, which could multiply the cur- 
rent world fish harvest of 30 million 
tons—-1 per cent of total world food 
production. 

There are many other opportunities 
for new product development in con- 
mercial fishing. For example, fishing 
vessels carry extra fuel in 50-gallon 
drums. Emptied drums worth three to 
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could also enhance the value of under- four dollars apiece are heaved over- 
water freighters. Some scientists think board to make room for cargo. Now 
fast (10 mph or better) currents run- the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
ning straight for thousands of miles pany has developed a lightweight, col- 
will be discovered. They would be lapsible, non-disposable rubberized 
comparable to the jet-stream currents fabric tank. Each tank holds 1,550 
in the skies. gallons, yet it weighs only 175 pounds. 

Here’s another example: Leading The oceans serve in other ways than 





time recorder 


On the job in your organization, 
the Lathem 8800 Time Recorder 
can minimize the tardiness that can 
cost you hundreds of dollars an- 
nually .. . eliminate disputes since 
every man is his own timekeeper 

. and provide accurate records. 


oceanographers are convinced that satisfying man’s appetite for fish. Sea- 
underwater telephone cable breaks are weed is becoming an important addi- 
the result of ocean-bottom “land- _ tive for fodder and fertilizer. Chickens 


Accurately time is registered the 
instant the time card is inserted... 
in two colors and correctly posi- 
tioned, with IN and OUT sepa- 
rated in two columns. Impossible 
to overprint. Yet this completely 
automatic Lathem 8800 Time Re- 
corder costs you less than a good 
typewriter. Send for complete in- 
formation. 


























| LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 7 
| 98 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: | 
Without obligation, please send me full 
| information, including prices, about | 
| the completely automatic 8800 Time 
| Recorder. | 
| NAME | 
> Y ae epe ; an 
; 7 eneren | DRONE SUB: This technician is charging a drone sub with compressed air. The device, 
| STREET under development at Avien, Inc., Woodside, N.Y. (see story) will simulate an enemy 
City ZONE__STATE_____{ | sub in anti-submarine warfare maneuvers, an important defense equipment market. 
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When United States Steel Supply needed a 
new warehouse to meet expanding markets in 
Dallas, Texas, a Butler metal building quickly 
solved their problem. Butler’s exclusive But- 
lerib wall and roof panels make possible fast 
erection, assuring a strong, durable building 

the roominess of the clear-span interior 
provides unobstructed space for more efficient 
warehouse operation. 

When you build a pre-engineered ware- 
house, your greatest value depends on a win- 
ning combination of structurals and cover. 
We invite you to compare the engineering and 
design of Butler’s superior wall panels with 
all other curtain walls for factory-fabricated 
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Men who know steel 
..- Choose Butler buildings 


buildings... you'll find they’re the finest. 
Butlerib, the new precision-formed standard 
roof and wall panel, offers new strength and 
bold beauty. Monopanl, Butler’s exclusive 
factory-insulated wall panel, lets you build 
with architectural beauty and maintenance- 
free economy. Both of these panels are avail- 
able in durable, factory-applied colors. 

Why settle for less than the best... build 
Butler, the lowest cost way to build well. For 
details on Butlerib, Monopan!] and other Butler 
features, call your Butler Builder. Ask him 
about Butler financing, too. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel 
Buildings”. ..or write direct, 








BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 





Manufacturers of Metal Buildings ¢ Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising e Contract Manufacturing 

Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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See how Kleinschmidt teleprinters 
provide substantial savings 
in your communications and 
data processing systems 


ee 









Now you can choose your teleprinter equipment . . . based on competitive 
cost, quality, reliability and service. Kleinschmidt is a world pioneer in the 
development and design of teleprinters. As a basic manufacturer of this 
equipment, Kleinschmidt can lease or sell direct-to-user, thus providing im- 
portant savings over present common carrier rates. New equipment is installed. 
Complete service and maintenance facilities are available. Kleinschmidt 
engineers are ready to discuss your specific needs now. 


Typing Reperforator 
perforates, transmits and 
receives in tape form. 


Tele- Transmitter 
transmits from information > 
stored on punched tape. 


KLEINSCHMIDT 


DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS DIVISION 
SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 








SEND COUPON TODAY FOR LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 


KLEINSCHMIDT \ake-Cook Road, Deerfield, Illinois DR 1 




















Please send additional data on Kleinschmidt [ ] a systems-equipment engineer to | 
teleprinter equipment evaluate my present requirements 
| NAME TITLE 7 
| COMPANY | 
| ADDRESS | 
: CITY ZONE STATE | 
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POWER BEHIND NEPTUNE’S THRONE: 
Checking an electronic device that plots the 
position of enemy subs. Carried in the cock- 
pits of Navy patrol planes, this Loral plot- 
ter gives the pilots a quick picture of the 
tactical situation. Undersea and anti-sub- 
marine warfare represents a sizable and 
steadily growing fraction of the huge de- 
fense equipment budget (see story). 


and ranch mink now receive kelp meal 
in their diets. Result: the chickens lay 
bigger eggs, and the mink—and even- 
tually milady—sport shinier coats. Al- 
gin, which comes from seaweed, is 
replacing gelatin as a stabilizer in ice 
cream. Seaweeds are also a natural 
soil conditioner. They are also being 
investigated as a rich source of power- 
ful new antibiotics. And German re- 
searchers have made a new kind of 
edible sausage casing using seaweed 
as a base. 

For centuries, Orientals have been 
harvesting algae as food. Rich in vita- 
mins and minerals, these tiny marine 
plants could help feed multiplying pop- 
ulations. And plankton—tiny floating 
or drifting creatures of the sea—could 
be caught cheaply by mechanical 
methods and processed into fodder for 
dornestic animals. 

When all the current activity con- 
nected with the oceans is evaluated, 
the dimensions of present and poten- 
tial market opportunities look really 
impressive. For those companies look- 
ing for new technological frontiers, 
a leisurely cruise into these profit- 
able waters may be more comfortable 
and more rewarding than a 25,000 
mph ride through space. Starting from 
scratch, it should be much less costly 
and time-consuming to catch the front 
runners in deep-sea technology than 
the jet-propelled leaders in space. 

—M.M. 
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Rx for Easing Executive Workloads 


EVERY COMPANY can reach new 
levels of personal and group effective- 
ness by adapting a simple work secret 
that is proving equally applicable to 
individuals and to committees. 

Fifty executives in top and middle 
management were recently asked: 
“Under what conditions do you get 
the most work done?” 

Forty-three of the men gave an- 
swers that could be summarized as: 
“When I’m entirely alone.” 

Some, for instance, spoke with de- 
light of coming into the deserted office 
on a Saturday morning and clearing 
up the “in basket.” 

Several told how much they got 
done on a day when a cold kept them 
at home. “I have my secretary send 
over a mound of files and papers,” 
said one executive. “Then | get into 
bed, close the bedroom door, and 
pitch in with the assurance that | 
won't be interrupted. If I have to dis- 
cuss a point with someone else, I get 
him on the phone. That’s far more 
efficient than talking in person be- 
cause a phone conversation can be 
ended at will. After one day like that, 
my desk is clear for a month!” 


In defense of homework 


A few men said they are old-fash- 


ioned enough to take a briefcase home 
most nights. They maintain that 45 
minutes spent quietly going through 
papers gives them a big edge the next 
day and makes life much easier. 

These responses led to a check with 
psychologists and medical men who 
have specialized in protecting execu- 
tive health. All of these authorities 
agree on the following points: 

1. Men who can make their own 
schedules should plan to spend a 
day at home periodically if home 
can be made a quiet place to work. 

2. Wherever possible, the cus- 
tom of allowing executives to work 
for part of the day in strict privacy 
behind closed office doors should 
be revived. In most companies, this 
has come to be considered un- 
friendly, and few men below the 
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How can the harried business man get more done in less 


time with less strain? One solution, according to a poll of 


top executives and medical men, is surprisingly simple: 


Get away from the office. 


very top dare to do it. But it’s the 

nearest thing to isolation that can 

be achieved in an office and ought 
to be encouraged. 

3. Companies should consider 
taking a room in a hotel or club 
where executives can retreat for a 
few hours of concentration. 

This last point, radical as it sounds, 
happens to tie in with a practice that 
is beginning to be followed by some 
companies for all their group work. 
More and more companies hold com- 
mittee meetings and sales meetings in 
hotel suites—even when adequate 
conference-room facilities exist in 
their headquarters. 

A typical case is that of a pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing company that 
formulates its major policies by means 
of an executive committee. Every 
three months, the committee’s twelve 
members used to spend four hectic 
days in the corporation’s beautiful 
conference room, trying to work while 
one man after another was called to 
the phone, interrupted to see a foreign 
visitor, Or voluntarily strolled out to 
get a file or letter from his desk. Some- 
times a member's absence meant that 
the discussion had to stop. At other 
times, the group went on but then had 
to re-cap its comments when the wan- 
derer returned. These interruptions 
were regarded as inevitable, a neces- 
sary evil of the committee method. 


A wise move 

Then came a time when an accident 
in the plant above damaged the ceil- 
ing and walls of the conference room. 
Heavy repair work was under way 
during the very week when a meeting 


was to be held. Rather than change 
the schedule, it was decided to move 
the sessions to a mid-town hotel. 
They started at 9:30 on a Tuesday 
morning, and by 4:00 on the follow- 
ing afternoon they had concluded the 
most pleasant and most productive 
meeting in the committee’s history. In 
a total of fourteen working hours, free 
of interruptions and office pressures 
and the usual delays in reassembling 
after lunch, the executives accom- 
plished far more than they ever had in 
four harried days at headquarters. 
Many other companies are making 
the same discovery. The executive 
vice president of a metal products 
company recently said: “We never 
use our conference room for anything 
any more except talks with groups of 
visitors. Several of us belong to a club 
near here, and that’s where we go for 
meetings of all kinds. For the trifling 
cost of room rental and lunches that 
are brought in, we get twice as much 
done. More important to me than the 
lack of interruptions is the fact that 
everybody comes fully prepared when 
he knows he'll be away from the office. 
If there are reports and memos to be 
referred to, we remember to bring 
them in advance. If we want a tech- 
nical man to come in and brief us on 
some point, we plan it in advance.” 
The medical specialists endorse this 
thoroughly. They favor anything that 
contributes to an atmosphere of de- 
tachment for periods of concentration 
—whether it’s group work or private 
thinking. Being away from the office 
permits calm and efficient focusing on 
one problem at a time, they believe. 
Is it possible then—they were asked 
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Waring G. Houston 


is the SBS soap counselor in 
the New England area. A 
specialist in industrial soaps 
for several years, he has 
helped many plants pinpoint 
the most effective and eco- 
nomical solutions to their skin 
cleansing problems. Here's 
a good example. 





“After showing our presentation OPERATION PINPOINT 
to an eastern rubber company, I made a survey of their skin 
hygiene conditions and wash-up practices. They had a real 
(and costly) problem in removal of butyl vulcanizing cement 
from hands... especially after the cement had dried. Gloves 
couldn’t be worn for this work and protective hand creams 
proved only partially effective. Consequently, workers made 
many extra trips to the washroom and this was costing 
the company plenty in lost production time. I suggested that 
they simply bring the soap to the workers by using our SBS-30 
Waterless Cleanser. It easily removes adhesives and tough 
soils, discourages the use of harmful solvents . . . eliminates 
all those extra, time-consuming trips to the washroom.” 


Money-saving suggestions like this begin with OPERATION 
PINPOINT — a thought-provoking presen- 
tation filled with facts about skin hygiene 
and washroom maintenance. The SBS soap 
counselor serving your area can pinpoint 
the right soap to do every skin cleansing 
job best and at lowest cost in your plant. 
Let him show you OPERATION PIN- 
POINT .. . just call your nearest SBS 
office, collect. 


the washword. of indusbu 


Say ES: 


SAGINAW, MICH. © Los Angeles, Calif. © Newark, N.J 
CANADA: Chemical By-Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

































—that even the much-maligned habit 
of taking home a briefcase full of 
work at night does less harm than try- 
ing to do all one’s work under the 
pressure of office conditions? 

One physician voiced the consensus 
when he said: “The most damaging 
nonsense ever dinned into a business 
man’s ears is the advice to ‘forget your 
job when you leave the office.’ First 
of all, it can’t be done. Your mind 
keeps working so long as you face 
new problems ahead. Second, a little 
leisurely planning of business strategy 
the night before makes for a much 
calmer day at work.” 

Another doctor said: “I’ve com- 
pared facts and figures with colleagues 
in Europe and Latin America, where 
most business men have much longer 
hours every day than ours do. We’ve 
decided that the length of the work- 
day has virtually no effect on health, 
whereas a tense, cluttered day—how- 
ever short it may be—is definitely a 
menace to health.” 


Time to think 

Not every executive can be allowed 
to work by himself whenever the no- 
tion strikes him. But every company 
can recognize the need for a certain 
amount of lone concentration. It can 
(1) encourage men to rearrange their 
schedules in order to provide a “plan- 
ning period” each day; (2) put a “do 
not disturb” sign on their office doors 
and telephone lines whenever neces- 
sary; and (3) arrange a little time off 
to make up for work done at home. 

The importance of this can be quick- 
ly measured by simply recalling that 
an overwhelming majority of people 
say that their best ideas and clearest 
thoughts come to them when they are 
alone. Then stand that fact up against 
the inevitable truth that most of those 
same people spend 75 to 100 per cent 
of their working hours in the com- 
pany of others. That means the hours 
they are paid for are seldom their most 
productive ones. 

“In other words,” as one industrial 
psychologist put it, “an office is no 
place to be if you want to work.” 

There is no way to end this para- 
dox of our complex society. But you 
can find an oasis away from it, and it 
is well worth the effort. Every hour 
you spend looking at your job from a 
little distance will pay you back a 
hundred times over in terms of new 
energy, new solutions to problems, 
and clearer perspective. 

—CHARLES A. CERAMI 
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ve ‘‘THERMO-FAX”’ Copying Machines are clean because they operate 
completely by electricity. This clean, dry copying method uses no chem- 
icals, no negatives. You get a perfectly dry copy directly from an original 
in just 4 seconds. Copies are made on snow-white, bond-weight 
paper—or any of 6 other colors. See how this clean copying method 
simplifies — at low cost. Call your dealer, or mail the coupon. 
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Now “Handle With 
Care” means handle 
with Chevy! 
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The load can be marked Danger or Fragile or 
Handle With Care—but the way Chevrolet’s truck 
torsion springs soak up vibration and road shock, 
that load will be shown more respect than it ever 
saw before. 

More than likely it’ll get where it’s going in less 
time, too, definitely with less strain on the driver. 

The point is: Chevrolet’s radically new inde- 
pendent front suspension doesn’t offer just one 
advantage and stop there. The same ride charac- 
teristics that protect fragile cargoes will let you 
haul bruising, off-the-road loads of fill dirt with 
far less worry about downtime. 

The same cushioning action that makes life 
easier for the driver lets you move at faster safe 
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speeds over any ground to get in more trips a day. 
The same shock-proofing effect that virtually 
eliminates shimmy and wheel fight—that makes 
handling so much easier—also absorbs most of the 
stress and strain ordinarily transmitted to the 
body and sheet metal. The whole truck holds up 
better, stays new longer, and its working life is 
increased by extra thousands of miles. 

Take ‘one of your present trucks—whatever 
make it is—over a particularly rough piece of road. 
Then, while the bounces and jounces are fresh in 
your mind, borrow a ’60 Chevy from your dealer 
and cruise it over the same route. We’ll rest our 
whole case on that one ride. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


TRUCKS WITH TOTAL NEWNESS caja 


A whole new approach to truck durability and ride! 


Torsion springs, with fully independent front suspension, 
revolutionize the ride. Wide- based coil rear springs in many 
light-duty models for better-than-ever stability. Variable- 
rate rear springs, sure to last longer, in most medium- and 
all heavy-duty models. Frames that are tougher, more 
resistant to twist—a big plus in Chevy’s new Sturdi-Bilt 
design. Cabs that are wider, safer, 67°% more rigid. Front 
wheels and tires precision balanced in final assembly. 
Lively V8’s with longer life. Sixes sworn to save you 
money. All done up in the year’s handsomest style! 


Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 








Chevy’s 
done the 
next 
best 
thing to 
paving 
every road 
in America! 














BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
AT UNITED AIR LINES EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION 


REDUCE TRIAL BALANCING TIME 80% 


The seene: Credit union of the first transcontinental airline to fly the new Douglas DC-8 jet 


Mainliner” The jeb: payroll-deduction accounting for its 17,300 members. The equipment: 
Burroughs F-4000 Electronic Accounting Machines with Automatic Reader. The results, in the 
words of E. J. Langel, Credit Union General Manager: “Trial balancing time was reduced 80%. In- 
stead of five extra people working three nights, our staff completes the job in 12 regular working 


hours. We also reduced daily posting time 40%. All this with no system change.” Burroughs—TM 


Credit union or corporation — Burroughs Systems Counselors Re B 
urroughs 


can provide you with result-getting equipment that ranges 
from electronic and electro-mechanical accounting machines Surreugne 


to giant computers. Just call our nearby branch. Or write ed a 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. OoOrp orat 1OTL 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems’ 








Verdict on Labor 


ON Aad Wey oA EWeE-Nexsyeelcyelr 


AFTER YEARS of acquiescing in 
round after round of wage and fringe 
increases, industry is now fighting not 
only against further concessions but 
for prerogatives lost in the past. Man- 
agement in the steel and automobile 
industries particularly have been 
showing a stiffer attitude in contract 
negotiations. Consequently, some of 
the biggest and strongest industrial 
unions have lately been finding the 
collective bargaining climate increas- 
ingly harsh. 

These developments have led some 
observers to forecast a new “era of 
bad feeling” in labor relations. There 
are even some on the iabor side of the 
fence who believe that management— 
fortified by the public feeling about 
inflation and revelations of massive 
corruption in some unions-—is seizing 
the opportunity to weaken the labor 
movement seriously. 


No “union-busters” 


Strong evidence to refute this the- 
ory comes from a survey of the DUN’s 
REVIEW Presidents’ Panel—evidence 
that the men who make industry’s pol- 
icy on labor have no desire to “break” 
the unions. They are not, in fact, anti- 
labor in any uncompromising sense. 
Speaking in confidence, they are will- 
ing to concede that the union move- 
ment has done much good in the past 
and may well do more in the future. 
Since the 100 men who answered the 
questionnaire are all company presi- 
dents, many of them of the largest in- 
dustrial companies, their answers are 
a good index to the thinking of the 
most influential of America’s man- 
agers. 

The vast majority—72 per cent— 
believe that organized labor has been 
a constructive force in the American 
economy in the past, and only about 
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Organized Labor... 


Constructive or Destructive? 


Constructive— say 72 per cent of the presidents 
Destructive—say 14 per cent 


Partly both—say 14 per cent 











half of these say that it has now gone 
too far and has become, or is likely 
to become, a destructive force. 

The views of another 14 per cent 
are mixed. Unions, they say, have 
been constructive in some respects 
and destructive in others. Only 14 per 
cent view the labor movement as 
wholly destructive. 

Further, many of the company 
presidents have kind things to say 
about the union representatives with 
whom they deal, and a majority—5 1 
per cent—believe that union leader- 
ship is improving. 

Many company presidents, in fact, 
believe the unions have been a con- 
structive influence because of the 
things they forced management to do 
—not only in the way of improving 
working conditions and wages but in 
raising productivity. For example: 

“Pressure On management has 
brought workers benefits which man- 
agement would never have granted on 
its own.” 

“I believe unemployment insur- 
ance, reasonable hours, and work- 
men’s compensation are necessary, 
and they would have come more slow- 
ly without unions.” 

“I suppose organized labor has 





been a constructive force if for no 
other reason than that it has made 
management put in devices that in- 
crease productivity and provide a 
higher standard of living for all.” 


Labor monopoly feared 

Why do some of those who believe 
unions have been largely constructive 
in the past now view them as destruc- 
tive or potentially destructive influ- 
ences? Mainly because they think 
union labor has evolved from a 
healthy countervailing force into a 
monopoly and in the process has be- 
gun demanding, and getting, wage in- 
creases that cause inflationary pres- 
sures and spur foreign competition. A 
few cite corruption, curtailment of in- 
itiative, and featherbedding or other 
drags on productivity. 

Only one of the presidents, how- 
ever, states that the union movement 
has “outlived its usefulness.” The 
others seem to feel that the conditions 
they complain of will be corrected by 
legislation, public opinion, or the 
unions themselves. 

“In the end,” one man writes, “the 
best interests of the people will pre- 
vail, and organized labor must accept 
regulation to that end just as man- 
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_ ENT Y PENDING 
« 


en for Plant or Warehouse Use 


TO FOLD @ Unique keyhole locking device and hinges permit 
boxes to be folded flat when not in use, so that four 
folded boxes occupy same space as one box in 
use. RESULT: More efficient use of valuable storage 
space, big savings in transportation charges by 
return of boxes folded. 


Easy to Set Up and Fold. 


@ To set up, simply lift sides that lock in keyhele slots 
for storing parts or other materials, lift and lower to 
fold. It’s done in seconds by one man—no small 
parts, no tools needed. 


Safe and Easy to Stack. 


@ Safety pockets on corner posts permit stacking to de- 
sired height by fork truck, give rigid, no-s way support. 


@ Pesides supplying the boxes in a standard size, 
Pailmer-Shile will engineer and manufacture these 
all-welded steel boxes fo any specifications. Side 
drop-doors are optional, for utmost convenience 
in steck selection and checking. 


Call your Paimer-Shile representative today, 
or write for complete information. 
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agement has had to do in the past.” 

“This condition will probably 
change,” says another. “The huge 
union treasuries (plus the workings of 
Parkinson’s Law) will attract a more 


‘intelligent type of staff employee who 


may ultimately reach top union lead- 
ership. The new type of union leader 
will appreciate the opportunities in- 
herent in making his union a con- 
structive force in the American 
economy.” 

Only a handful of the presidents 
appear to believe union leadership is 
deteriorating. (“Particularly at the lo- 
cal level, leadership has descended 
into the hands of the self-seeking.”’ ) 
In addition to the 51 per cent who see 
general improvement, 12 per cent see 
improvement in some respects, and a 
great many see no change one way or 
the other. 


Good marks for union leaders 


The last view, however, is not as 
harsh as it may sound, since 11 per 
cent rate the top men with whom they 
deal “excellent”; 30 per cent say they 
are “good’’; and 9 per cent character- 
ize them as “fair” or “average.” Only 
13 per cent state that the union lead- 
ers with whom they deal are definitely 
“poor.” The remainder cannot give a 
clear-cut answer, generally because 
they deal with a number of unions or 
find a difference (sometimes in favor 
of one, sometimes in favor of the 
other) between local and _ interna- 
tional representatives. 

Typical of the favorable comments 
made by the presidents about union 
leaders are these: 

“Excellent—tough, realistic, and 
professional.” 

“Capable, persuasive, honest, fa- 
miliar with the economics of our busi- 
ness, cooperative, conservative, tough, 
and intelligent.” 

Those who found the leadership 
poor made such comments as: 

“Clever, ruthless, anxious to gain 
power.” 

“James Hoffa—need more _ be 
said?” 

Mixed reactions to the union lead- 
ers included: 

“Competent, intelligent, biased.” 

“Realistic to company’s problems, 
but unwilling at times to take a firm 
position with local union leadership.” 

“Intelligent, shrewd, equipped with 
basic economic facts but dedicated to 
the principle of increased income for 
the union man regardless of over-all 
effects.” —ALICE SMITH 





New DITTO 
Offset Duplicator 


handles 90 out of every 100 
office printing jobs 








Gives “‘printshop” quality, cuts costs 40%—here’s how: now, 
print your own price books, bulletins, broadsides, letter- 
heads, countless other standard office forms—anything 
photographed, typed, written or drawn—right in your own 
office, using your own employees. Save on outside printing 
bills and through reduced forms inventory. This new DITTO 
Duplicator gives professional quality in line or halftone, 
black and white or color. And it’s easy to operate! Press 
a button, it starts, stops, counts, cleans—al// automatically! 
It uses paper or metal mats, takes any weight paper from ‘hte 2 
16 pound to cardstock and any size from 3 x 5-in. to 12 
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| 3 spre: 7 ! DITTO, INC.,6806 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois ! 
x 14-1n., prints up to 8,000 per hour. Find out more about ' 
this amazing office Offset Duplicator. Call your DITTO 1 Gentlemen: I'm interested in the economy and versatility of your 
representative, or mail the coupon. new Offset Duplicator. Please rush additional information. ! 
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: Delivers the Goods in Any Direction... 


TRAILER TRAY PIGGY BACK 


the trains that team with trucks 
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Picks up anywhere. . . delivers anywhere .. . and, in 
between, spans the long haul on rails. That’s 
piggyback! .. . for new efficiency in shipping by 
the tearnwork of truck and train. 


Delays are cut to a minimum... for trailer MEMBERS 
trains roll in all kinds of weather, at fast pas- TRAILER TRAIN 


: , PIGGYBACK SERVICE 
senger train speeds. Delivery was never more oe 
Atlantic Coast Line 


timely or thrifty —for transported trucks iethieeaned lt tibin 
go right to the door. Boston & Maine 
Burlington Missouri Pacific 
Next time you’re planning shipments, plan Chicago and Northwestern Nickel Plate 
piggyback —the fast, thrifty way to ship scene Belt Fs gn & Western 
f : > . risco ennsylvania 
almost anything. For further informa- Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Seaboard Air Line 
tion contact a representative of any Illinois Central Texas and Pacific 
of the members. Kansas City Southern Union Pacific 
Louisville & Nashville United States Freight 
Milwaukee Wabash 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Western Pacific 
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HEAP OF PROFITS: Ar the Hooker Chemical Company, engineers 
are developing techniques for converting slag discarded from 
chemical and steel mill operations into a tough material for road- 


: 


‘Down to the Squeal of the Pig’’ 





building and other jobs. It is also used in roofing materials, in- 
sulation, and sewage filtration. Selling at $1 to $2 a ton, the slag 
brings in a nice profit—and gets rid of an unsightly mess. 


The Drive for By-Product Development 


ACCORDING to one well-known 
myth of American business, the meat- 
packing industry makes its profits on 
all the by-products of the animal 
hides, gelatines, tallow, and so on— 
not on the meat itself. 

Like most myths, this one offers a 
good lesson because it has a substan- 
tial basis in fact. By the steady appli- 
cation of modern technology, the 
meat packers have developed an enor- 
mous line of profitable products based 
on all the by-products of the animal, 
down to the proverbial “‘squeal of the 
vig.” 

There are substantial reasons for 
such by-product development by any 
manufacturer: 

@ [To counter lower profit margins on 
established products. 

@ For product diversification. 

@ To eliminate the cost of disposing 
of wastes. 

@ Io take advantage of the ability of 
modern technology to create a de- 
mand for hitherto useless substances. 
e@ To exploit lower-grade or contami- 
nated natural resources as_higher- 
grade materials or deposits are ex- 
hausted. 

For one or more of these reasons, 
a number of manufacturers are push- 
ing by-product development. Here are 
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just a few examples of how industry 
turns waste materials into dollars: 

Steel companies sell more than 35 
million tons of blast-furnace slag each 
year for use in building roads, home 
insulation, soil conditioning, and even 
linings for oyster beds. 

Corn steep liquor, formerly dis- 
carded by corn processors, is now a 
source of three valuable chemicals— 
calcium phytate, inositol, and phytic 
acid. A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur,‘ Ill., markets the 
latter as a rust inhibitor. 


In the chips 

The paper and pulp industry is suc- 
cessfully recovering valuable by-prod- 
ucts from chemicals that have been 
used to convert wood chips into pulp. 
For example, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
has a line of lignin derivatives taken 
from used pulping liquors. 

Such diverse companies as Interna- 
tional Nickel and Tidewater Oil are 
selling by-product sulfur at about $23 
a ton. Thanks to an improved refining 
technique, Inco removes sulfur as 
well as selenium, cobalt, and other 
valuable metals, previously lost, from 
a purified nickel ore known as nickel 
matte. Tidewater Oil recovers its sul- 
fur, along with valuable propane and 





butane, from natural gas with an un- 
usually high 15 per cent of hydrogen 
sulfide. Since hydrogen sulfide is very 
corrosive, the gas could not otherwise 
be sold for fuel. 

Hafnium, one of the best metals for 
use as control rods in nuclear reac- 
tors, is produced as a by-product of 
zirconium purification. 

Millions of tons of bagasse 
(squeezed-out sugar cane) are still 
burned annually as fuel in the Carib- 
bean area. But recently an American- 
owned company, Cuban Bagasse 
Products, has developed a structural 
board from the hay-like fiber. And 
W. R. Grace & Company, which for 
more than twenty years has been mak- 
ing paper out of bagasse, has now de- 
veloped a technique for continuous 
instead of batch processing. 

Disposing of used “pickle liquor” 
(a sulfuric acid solution) is a big 
problem for metalworking companies. 
The Blaw-Knox Company has adapt- 
ed a European technique known as 
the Ruthner process, which reclaims 
sulfuric acid and high grade iron ox- 
ide from the pickle liquor. The acid is 
then used again for cleaning steel, and 
the iron oxide goes back into the 
blast furnace. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories have 
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This manufacturer of swim suits and sportswear has to act 
fast to get information to retail customers. The sooner the 
stores get invoices, the sooner they can price the goods and 
get them on the counter. Jantzen’s automated system pre- 
pares invoices much faster, by speeding communications 
between departments. There is tighter control of all paper- 
work, with dollars-and-cents savings. 


The system’s efficiency lies in automatic printing of in- 
formation on forms. Electric accounting machines and tele- 
typewriters do the job. They translate punched cards and 
tape into such paperwork as invoices, shipping labels. express 
receipts and bills of lading. Every operation is faster and 


Build control with 











> © BOK 33008 
PORTLAND §€ O8FGOH 


Paul DeKoning, President, Jantzen Inc. 


“Moore forms make our paperwork work better” 


JANTZEN’S NEW SYSTEM SHOWS SAVINGS IN TIME AND MONEY 


human error has been all but eliminated. The forms. espe- 
cially designed by Moore, are Jantzen’s control in print. 


“The expert guidance we got from the Moore man saved 
us a lot of trouble when we set up this system.” said Mr. Paul 
DeKoning. President of Jantzen Inc. Whatever controls your 
business needs. the Moore man’s knowledge of ADP ( Auto- 
mated Data Processing) can help you. Look him up in the 
Yellow Pages. or write the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc.. Niagara Falls. N. Y.: Denton. Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories _ 

throughout the l 7 * Canada. VW exico. Cuba. Caribbean <co> 
and Central America. Y= 
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MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 

















ANY TAKERS? The aluminum industry is 
trying to find customers for one of its by- 
products 
point metals (as you can see, the heat of a 
hand melts it), it could substitute for mer- 
cury in some situations. Gallium is also a 
semiconductor, therefore a possible com- 
petitor of germanium and silicon in transis- 
tors. There’s one big stumbling block: at 
present demand levels, it sells for more 
than $1,000 a pound! 





developed a process for removing val- 
uable helium from natural gas, where 
it is found in proportions up to 7 per 
cent. Unless it is removed, the helium 
is pumped along with the gas to the 
user. 

Since helium is inert, it is useless as 
a fuel—but demand for it is burgeon- 
ing at a phenomenal pace in the metal- 
working industry, which uses it to 
provide an invisible blanket when 
welding or melting metals such as ti- 
tanium or zirconium. 

Practically all the germanium used 
in this country to make transistors— 
- at $250 an ounce—is a by-product of 
copper refining. It formerly went up 
the flue. 


Two-way savings 

In the coming decade, incentives to 
by-product development will be even 
greater. Tough competition will shrink 
profit margins and make product di- 
versification even more attractive. 
Any cost savings through elimination 
of charges for disposing of waste will 
be doubly appreciated. 

As a hedge against sudden political 
changes in nations that supply us with 
high-grade raw materials, develop- 
ment of lower-grade deposits in the 
United States and in friendly nations 
is essential. Since the technical explo- 
sion of our times will certainly create 
demand for new materials, this last 
factor could be one of the most po- 
tent in stimulating by-product re- 
search. —M.M. 
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gallium. One of the low-melting- 
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Shippers get an extra 
“measure of service” 


with B&O...DOT... 


It’s a new performance measure of electronic 
railroading! ... DOT... picks up car 
movement information progressively from 
29 key B&O yards... sorts and transmits 

it to B&O System headquarters 24 hours 

a day....DOT’s... continuous, speedy flow 
of car information lets 58 B&O traffic offices 
know where carloads are at all times... 
and it covers all commodities. You'll 

get extra shipping satisfaction from 

~-- DOT... Askourmaeni =§§. Gena 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
The Line of SENTINEL Service « TIME SAVER Service * TOFCEE Service 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1959 
LIABILITIES 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County and 
Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
and other Assets 


350,868,776.24 Deposits 


407,615,712.19 


91,250,001.92 
7,911,398.12 


4.000,.000.00 F Sie) 
rt sf Other Liabilities 
975,776,081.32 


17,367,983.03 Capital Funds: 


1.00 Capital Stock 
($10.00 par value) 


1,177,095.58 Surplus 


13,844,378.97 





Total Resources 


$1,868,811,428.37 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


$1,709, 142,267.18 
1,247,404.48 
18,536,263.22 
10,528,383.28 
5,077,926.87 


$30,593,750.00 
69,406,250.00 
Undivided Profits 24,278,683.34 


124,278,683.34 





Total Liabilities 


$1,868,8 11,428.37 


United States Government and other securities carried at $218,051,565.43 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 


deposits, other public funds, trust deposits 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 


100 BANKING OFFICES 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY Q. HAWES 
San Francisco 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
HARRIS C. KIRK 
Chairman of the Board 
J. R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 
ROGER D. LAPHAM 
San Francisco 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 





AMERICAN 


and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


J. W. MAILLIARD., III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 
DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kern County Land Company 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison, 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
BEN F. WOOLNER 
Attorney 


SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Managing Your Manpower 


AN OLD corporate image ts in fash- 
ion again. The bloated capitalist with 
a dollar sign on his protruding front 
—symbol of the greedy boss—is orce 
more a familiar sight in the labor 
press. 

For many years, union publications 
have been toning down the “class 
war. Indeed, for almost a decade, 
management, while never a hero in 
the 800 labor periodicals which have 
a circulation of about 13 million 
workers, was not quite the total heel 
either. Sometimes, something good 
was said about “the boss.” The Ma- 
chinist, labor’s most sophisticated or- 
gan, published by the International 
Association of Machinists, would even 
write semi-laudatory articles about 
management on occasion. But in a 
recent issue, after a long absence, 
the stogie-smoking, plutocratic entre- 
preneur showed up in a cartoon on 
the editorial page. A similar cartoon 
character, labeled “Big Industrialist,” 
was shown spreading “‘lies”’ about la- 
bor on the editorial page of The Ad- 
vance, put out by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 


Choleric cliches 


News stories of current labor rela- 
tions are equally choleric. Consider 
this piece of indignation dished up for 
union members in a_ steelworkers’ 
journal during the strike. 

“Steel workers resent it when these 
big, fat slobs, these steel executives 
who vote themselves enormous sala- 
ries and expenses, tell the workers 
that wages and fringe benefits are too 
high already and that unions are lead- 
ing the country into ruin.” 

Cliches of a bygone era like “rob- 
ber barons,” “union busters,” “sweat 
shop,” “speedup,” “money hungry” 
stand out in even a casual perusal of 
a month’s output of labor journalism. 
And, as though to remind workers 
that history might repeat itself, many 
labor journals are running feature 
Stories of the proletarian struggles of 
SQ years ago, when guns, bayonets, 
and injunctions were the “boss weap- 
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ons” used to keep employees from 
organization and recognition. 

Why this quick change in editorial 
policy? To judge from a reading of 
the labor press, there are several rea- 
sons. Most important, of course, is 
the new posture in collective bargain- 
ing assumed by management. Labor 
editors are telling their readers that 
business is united in a plot to weaken 
and then destroy the union movement 
in America. They depict the steel in- 
dustry’s stand on work rules and the 
railroads’ campaign against feather- 
bedding, not as cost objectives, but as 
subtle devices for delivering the coup 
de grace to unionism. “Proof” of this 
“conspiracy” was brought up many 
times in the past few months by in- 
timations that industrialists outside of 
steel—auto makers, for example— 
failed to pressure steel negotiators to 
settle early. 

The new labor law, designed to set 
up internal controls in unions, is used 
as additional evidence that the forces 
of anti-unionism are riding high‘ and 
that the workers are in for rough times 
ahead. 

Says one union editorial: “The pas- 
sage of the new labor law through 
the personal intervention of President 
Eisenhower is a flanking movement 
in a pincer operation intended to 
chew up unions and leave them help- 
less to protect their members.” 

It is interesting to note that not a 
single union paper has had a kind 
word to say about the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act. The stand taken by the labor 
press is that all of labor is being pe- 
nalized for the excesses of a few rap- 
scallions. And several of the union 
journals are encouraging members to 





do a public relations job to fight off 
the supposed assault on unionism. 
Asks The Advance: “Have you de- 
fended unionism in conversation with 
a stranger, in a bull session with a 
neighbor, in a public place where 
some loud-mouthed know-nothing has 
spouted off about labor racketeers and 
inflation? Speak up whenever you 
hear unions being slandered. Your 
taking on this chore can help win a 
war. 


Automation under attack 


Another issue that seems to have 
touched off labor’s suspicions of an 
impending “hot war” of management 
against labor is automation. The labor 
press makes no compromise with eco- 
nomic theory on the subject of 
mechanization of jobs. The fact that 
more jobs and higher pay have resulted 
from the introduction of labor-saving 
devices finds small acceptance in the 
editorial pages of union publications. 
Only the short-term dislocations are 
stressed. For example, one union 
paper runs a cartoon of workers dis- 
placed by automation with the caption 
of an employer saying to the unem- 
ployed group: “Cheer up, this is 
progress.” 

Among the editorial weapons used 
by labor editors to show that employ- 
ers are self-centered in their bargain- 
ing strategy is criticism of manage- 
ment personnel practices. Stock op- 
tions for management people appear 
to have become a favorite target of 
the union press. The United Auto 
Workers’ Solidarity (October 1959) 
ran a report by the union’s research 
section headlined: “Stock Option 
Scandal.” It charged that a “special 


9» Old Moneybags is back as the villain of the piece as the 


labor press renews the “‘class war.” 


% Automation fears and management’s new tough line are 


triggering bitter, emotional blasts from the unions. 
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Parcel post rates go up on 
February 1, average increase 
17%. This is a good time to 
check your scale. An old, 
inaccurate scale that overweighs 
—wastes money on excessive, 
unneeded postage, more now 
than ever before. In a year the 
waste can be considerable. 

On the other hand, a scale 
that underweighs can irritate 
your customers who have to pay 
“Postage Due” charges on your 
packages. This doesn’t improve 
your corporate image! 

An accurate, dependable 
scale is a real economy. 
Pitney-Bowes makes the best. 





PITNEY-BOWES 


PitTNEY-BoweEs, INc. 
1582 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originator of the postage meter... 





offices in 122 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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Ready for increased 
parcel post rates? 
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Illustrated is the Model 3700 
Parcel Post Scale with 70 Ib. 
capacity. Air and surface rates are 
shown for each zone; figures are 
illuminated and magnified by a 
powerful lens, reducing errors, 
avoiding squinting and eyestrain. 
Lifetime ball bearings maintain 
accuracy indefinitely. Saves time. 

Another model, the S-510 with 
10 Ib. capacity, shows letter and 
parcel rates for all classes of mail. 
Its automatic pendulum mechanism 
is built for enduring accuracy. 
Registers and levels instantly. Chart 
markings are large, easily legible. 

Five other models for letters and 
parcels. Ask the nearest PB office 
for a free demonstration. Or send 
coupon for illustrated booklet. 





Free: Handy desk or wall chart of 
new postal rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


(oarsmen ere 
| PITNEY-BOwESsS, INC. 
| 1582 Walnut Street 
| Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet [7 rate chart FD 


Name 





Address 
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new crop of millionaires has risen 
in recent years” as a result of stock 
option plans. The article was a de- 
tailed analysis of how executives of 
such companies as Ford Motor, Chry- 
sler, U.S. Steel, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber, and General Motors made 
“short-cuts to fortunes.” Said the 
union paper: 

“Stock option plans provide tax- 
privileged, risk-free opportunities un- 
related in any meaningful way to ex- 
ecutive performance and unchecked 
by stockholder control. The taxpayer, 
the consumer, and the stockholder all 
pay for such opportunities in one form 
or another.” 


Scorn for the stockholder 

The stockholder doesn’t come away 
unscathed in the UAW charge of 
corporate self-interest. The paper puts 
it this way: 

“For a_ twelve-and-a-half year 
period, 1947 through June 1959, the 
worker would have received in pay- 
checks $56,008, and the shareholder 
would have received in dividend 
checks a total of $116,849—or 108 
per cent more than the worker.” 

Featherbedding is another popular 
issue. Here, the counterattack takes 
the form of a charge that management 
“does not come into court with clean 
hands.”’ Labor, the official publication 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods, fea- 
tured a story in its November 7 issue 
which was headlined “‘Featherbedding 
Rampant Throughout Management.” 
A chart accompanying the piece 
claimed that in 1923 when there were 
1.8 million railroad workers, there 
were 16,000 executive officers on the 
railroad payroll. In 1959, according 
to this chart, there were less than 
900,000 workers, and the ratio of ex- 
ecutive personnel remained at 16,000. 

“Management,” said the paper, “‘is 
often embarrassed by featherbedding 
on its own level. The American Insti- 
tute of Management reported that 90 
per cent of the U.S. companies suffer 
from featherbedding in the executive 
suite—managers who are kicked up- 
Stairs to vice presidencies and their 
nephews who have little to do.” 

However, no mention has been 
made in the railroad union press of 
the rise in management-level jobs in 
the unions themselves. According to 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, executive jobs in unions have 
more than doubled since 1923, al- 
though current membership is _ half 
that of the 1920’s. In 1923, the rail- 
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In Consolidated Freightways truck-ship service to 
Alaska and Hawan, freight is loaded once in the port 
area. Only the container is rehandled. The result is a 
coordinated motor freight service — door-to-door — on 
both perishables and general commodities. 





This is just one more way in which Consolidated 
Freightways leads the way in handling frozen foods 
and other commodities requiring special protection. CF 
was a pioneer of reefer service, and today offers the 


most modern and versatile equipment continuing re- 


CONSOLIDATED 
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CF reefers go places—by land and sea 


search can develop. Throughout its regular route sys- 
tem, insulated trailers with mechanical heating and 
refrigerating units meet the highest standards of per- 
formance under all extremes of climate. 


In this and in each of its diversified services, CF strives 
to anticipate and meet the rapidly changing needs of 
today’s shippers and consignees. For more information 
contact the Consolidated Freightways Information 
Center, Box 32, Chicago 50, Illinois. Telephone AUstin 
7-7003. TWX Bellwood 172. 


FREIGHTWAYS 
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What Would Paint Savings Like This* 
Mean in YOUR Finishing Department? 


Quality is all important in the production of fine Metalcraft furni- 
ture by George Koch Sons, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 

That’s why they use the Ransburg Electrostatic Hand Gun to 
apply a uniform clear coating on their brass-plated furniture. The 
protective coating is baked on. Although the bulk of their present 
production is in the popular brass line, they still paint the metal 
furniture in a variety of colors with the Hand Gun. 









Painting is CLEANER 

... QUICKER... CHEAPER 
with the Ransburg Electrostatic 
Hand Gun. 





These chairs and table 
are typical of the Koch 
line of metal furniture. 


*10 GALLONS OF PAINT NOW DOES THE 
JOB WHICH FORMERLY TOOK 30 GALLONS 


On one item—a TV table—they formerly used 30 gallons of 
enamel to coat 1000 units by combination dip and air spray 
method. Now—with the Ransburg Electrostatic Hand Gun, they 
paint 1000 tables with only 10 gallons. And, they get a better, 
more uniform coating, too. 


NO REASON WHY YOU CAN'T DO IT, TOO! 


See how the Electrostatic Hand Gun can save time... paint... and cut 
costs in YOUR finishing department. Or, if your production justifies, it'll 
pay you to investigate Ransburg’s automatic electrostatic spray painting 
equipment. Write for our No. 2 Process brochures which show numerous 
examples of modern production painting in both large and small plants. 


Electro-Coating Corp. 
Box-23122, indianapolis 23, Indiana 








road unions had 39 vice presidents. 
By 1959, that figure rose to 63, not 
counting staff personnel. 

Bankers, a perennial target of the 
labor press, are not neglected in the 
columns of union periodicals. A fea- 
ture, “Timely Topics,” in The 
Machinist shows “the Old Banker 
Shop Quartet” singing this doggerel: 

“Oh, we’re against inflation in our 
entire nation, but we want higher in- 
terest for all of the duration.” 

The union press throws constant 
barbs at other management methods. 
The “human relations” philosophy of 
business is often attacked m union 
organs. Management development, 
communications, creativity are fre- 
quent subjects of the cartoonist’s pen. 
For example, one cartoon panel shows 
the boss making a talk at a company 
dinner. The caption reads: 

“For his 30 years of distinguished 
and loyal service in the company, | 
should like to present this token of 
our gratitude to whatsizname here.” 

Another: An executive is talking 
to an employee: “I want a man with 
initiative and leadership. Now get in 
there and do exactly as I say.” 

Objectivity is not a basic of the 
labor press. Even its advocates say 
that the purpose of the union period- 
ical is to present the official news of 
its sponsor. Says Jack Barbash in his 
excellent book The Practice of Un- 
ionism: “The general run of labor pa- 
per makes no attempt to provide the 
pros and cons on any issue, nor does 
it provide a medium for the expres- 
sion of opposition views within the 
union.” 


Labor’s editorial policy 


The latter statement is borne out 
by a comment summarizing a survey 


of the labor press made by Dr. Rich- 


ard Garver of the Montana State Uni- 
versity. He says: 

“The union paper does not serve as 
a platform for dissident voices, either 
those of the rank-and-file or manage- 
ment. The publication does not serve 
as a membership forum. Communica- 
tions move only in one direction— 
downward. Industry opinion is sim- 
ply not heard.” 

What then is the consistent theme 
of the labor paper? Dr. Garver pro- 
vides this breakdown: 

|. The union protects the worker’s 
interests. 

2. The worker can place his trust 
in the union. 

3. The union member is a respect- 
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able citizen. 

4. Opponents of labor unions are 
unethical and use unfair tactics. 

5. The Republican Party is anti- 
labor, reactionary, and opportunistic. 

6. Business is greedy, shrewd, and 
irresponsible. 

7. The Government is apathetic or 
opposed to labor. 

8. The Democratic 
friend of labor. 

9. Communism 
should be opposed. 
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Labor Tips and Trends 


Down to Grassroots 


The General Electric Company 
is one of the leaders in a cam- 
paign to encourage managers 
and employees to become more 
politically active. In Ohio, GE 
launched its program in a big 
way by inviting the governor 
of the state to visit the plant and 
engage in a question-and-answer 
session with  rank-and-filers. 
Questions submitted to the gov- 
ernor in advance were solicited 
by publishing this form in the 
employee publication: “Dear 
Governor DiSalle: Here’s the 
question I’d like answered about 
Ohio’s problems and prospects 
for the future.” 


in WESTern 
PENNsylvania 


On a 62,000 sq. ft. 
industrial plant 











A unique, long-term (20-25 years), 100% Financing Plan at 
average interest rates as low as 334% makes such outstanding 
savings possible. 


Under conventional financing, a 62,000-sq.-ft. plant costing 
$6.25 per square foot would cost $639,735 over 20 years at 
current interest rates of 544 %. That is, if you could get financ- 
ing for 100% of the property at that figure. 


This same building, amortized over 20 years using Pennsyl- 
vania’s 100% Financing Plan, would cost only $555,103—a 


Caution saving of $84,632. 


aV scandals Rave made ab eeg- Compare this with the usual maximum obtainable loan of 50 to 


ments of industry “payola” con- d . 2 
scious. The Douglas Aircraft 60% of appraised value and higher interest rates, even up 
Company, Santa Monica, Calif., to 8%!!! 


sent this note to all its suppliers: 

“As a contractor for the Gov- 
ernment, this company deems it 
proper and necessary to request 
its business associates to refrain 
from offering gifts to or provid- 
ing entertainment for Douglas 
employees on any basis. For your 
information, all company per- 
sonnel are aware of our policy 
and of the penalty of instant dis- 
missal which is provided for in- 
fractions.” 


You’ll also find a Triple-A Work Force, Centralized Location, 
Favorable Tax Climate and an excellent Transportation Net- 
work—more proof that you should look to WESTern PENN- 


sylvania for your industrial future. 


Want more details on how you can save in WESTern 
PENNsylvania as did many other firms*? Write 
today. *Names on request 


WEST PENN POWER 


an ears unit of the WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


WEST PENN POWER, Area Development Department 
Cabin Hill, Greensburg, Pennsylvania DR-20 





New Business 


The new labor law provides that 
unions must hold elections of of- 


ficers at least every three years. 
Elections must be by secret bal- 
lot, not hand vote. This provi- 
sion has resulted in the birth of 
| anew organization—the Election 
Institute (New York). The outfit 
is non-profit, and its objective 
will be to promote the effective 
use of the secret ballot in union 
and labor-management elections. 
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Yes, I’m interested in details of WESTern PENNsylvania’s labor 
supply—as well as: 

[] Plant Location Services Booklet 

[) Relocating or Establishing a Branch Plant 
Please handle in confidence and mail to: 


[] 100% Financing 
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Prerequisite 
for PractiMation: 

» Practical business 
equipment, so easy 
to use that no special 
personnel are needed 


to operate it. 
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can be no other word for it. 


This is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated 
data processing research and development. It is Friden’s 
assumption of responsibility for the most important 
phase of automation—its practical applieation! 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis 
of your office. Second, an outline of your objectives 
for increasing the efficiency of your present employees. 
(No need to think in terms of replacements or additions 
to your staff.) Then, consult your Friden man. He is 
an expert in his own right, and has solved a good many 


The equipment at left: 
A. Friden SBT Calculator —the famous 


‘Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine. 


B. Friden COLLECTADATA® —a new sys- 
tem for accumulating data from many or 
widely separated points of origin, and for 
channeling it to a central processing point. 
Stations may be strategically located in any 
number of departments where data originate. 


C. Friden FLEXOWRITER® (Model SPS) 
and SELECTADATA®—the Flexowriter is 
an automatic writing machine which pro- 
duces a code-punched tape while writing an 
original document. The punched tape auto- 
matically creates other records, eliminating 
the continuous and costly manual reprocess- 
ing of data. The Selectadata searches out 
and prints selected data in punched tape. It 


Friden announces a new concept of office automation 
... automation so hand-in-hand with practicality, there 


MATTIO. 


A new word, which means more than automation, 


automation equipment to your particular needs... 





problems similar to yours. His help can be invaluable. 





for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 


That is “phase one” of your program. Next, you need 


equipment. Practical equipment, which can be used by 


can be programmed to select specific items 
in invoicing, names and addresses, any of 
scores of specified item data. 

D. Friden JUSTOWRITER® — any typist 
becomes a skilled type compositor as her 
typing on the Recorder unit produces both 
a typewritten sheet for visual check and 
punched paper tape which the Reproducer 
unit “reads’”’ and reproduces with all lines 
perfectly justified. Automatically provides 
professional-looking composition for offset 
reproduction right in your office. 

E. Friden “Natural Way” Adding Machine 
(Model ACY) America’s most versatile adding 
machine, subtracts and multiplies too. Full 
figures entered on keyboard register in 
Visible Check Window before they are printed 
or added. “Natural Way” Friden-patented 
keyboard “‘cradles” the working hand. 

F. Friden ADD-PUNCH® (Model APT) — 
Outstanding example of punched tape ac- 
counting efficiency. Lists figures and totals 


your present personnel without special training; equip- 
ment which is sanely priced, easy to install. And, above 
all, equipment which is expandable with your business. 
But with so many business machines available today, it’s 
hard to choose a particular one or combination of them 
which would be most practical for you. 

PractiMation is Friden’s answer. PractiMation is your 
guide to selecting the right machine for the right job at 
the right time. Here is a brief description of some equip- 
ment which Friden makes, sells, installs, and services: 


on adding machine tape . . . at the same time, 
selected data is punched into tape to pro- 
gram for subsequent automatic processing— 
payrolls, audits, inventory control. 

G. Friden COMPUTYPER® (Model CTS) — 
writes and figures a complete invoice in one 
operation with virtually no operator inter- 
vention. Reads alphabetical or numerical 
data from punched tape, edge-punched cards 
or tabulating cards; data not pre-punched is 
entered through the typewriter keyboard. 
The Computyper CTS and any good typist 
make up an entire billing department. 


These are a few of the amazing machines 
Friden offers the world of business to increase 
general office efficiency. PractiMation, you'll 
find, can work for your company too. In 
Friden’s file there probably is a proven answer 
to the specific problem of your office. For in- 
formation call your local Friden office or write 


to Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 
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FRIDEN, INC. SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA @ SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE, THROUGHOUT THE FREE WORLD 




















GOOD NEWS FOR YOU IN IN 


CO NICKEL 














How the gleam of Nickel Stainless Steel 
can give your products sales appeal 


When you make your product of Nickel 
Stainless Steel, you give it important ad- 
vantages in today’s competitive market. 

You give it the advantage of product 
quality—the lustrous beauty, outstanding 
serviceability, freedom from corrosion, 
and ease of cleaning that consumers 
prefer. 

In addition, you give your product 
the benefit of promotion such as shown 
above, in which stainless steel house- 
wares are featured in department store 
displays and in national advertising. 

Consumer preference for Nickel Stain- 
less Steel products is further insured 


through research, engineering, and tech- 
nical service to fabricators, which results 
in constantly improved quality and 
greater customer satisfaction. 

The basic beauty and serviceability of 
this gleaming metal, combined with pref- 
erence-building activities by Ineo and 
stainless steel producers and manufac- 
turers, are why products of Nickel Stain- 
less Steel will have an increasing edge 
in the market place of the °60’s. 

Why not consider Nickel 
Steel for your product? 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Stainless 


©1960,T.1I.N.Ca.,Ine. 


we, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U.S. affiliate of The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited. (Inco-Canada)— producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, 
Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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TO INSURE PLENTIFUL NICKEL 
for stainless steel and other uses, Inco- 
Canada is developing a mine in 
Manitoba to step up Inco-Canada’s 
capacity to 385,000,000 Ibs a year. This 
will boost Free World projected nickel 
output to over 650,000,000 Ibs in 1961— 
an all time high, and 60% more than the 
1959 Free World consumption. Above: 
headframe of new mine. 
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Inside Industry 


New Recording Revolution 


Nothing’s sacred these days! One of 
the supposed staples of our new in- 
dustrial society—magnetic tape—now 
appears to have a potential rival as 
a result of a new technological ad- 
vance, “thermoplastic recording.” The 
new technique could have serious con- 
sequences for manufacturers of mag- 
netic tape and of large magnetic re- 
cording equipment. 

The plastics manufacturers who 
supply the raw base for magnetic tape 
need not worry. The new experimen- 
tal system also depends on a plastic 
tape, a three-layered variety. 

Dr. W. E. Glenn of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory in- 
vented the new system. It accepts the 
electrical output of either a television 
camera or a computer and converts it 
into a stream of electrons, which 1s 
deposited on the plastic film moving 
by. The electron charge on the plastic 
distorts it, and the distortion image is 
engraved in the film by instantaneous 
heating and quick cooling. 

Since an actual image is engraved 
on the film, it should be as easy to 
“edit” as ordinary photographic film. 
This is an advantage over magnetic 
tape, which has to be run through 
playback equipment before anyone 
can tell what’s on it. The new film can 
also be erased and reused. 

There are still some important 
problems to be solved. The box in 
which the recording takes place must 
be kept under high vacuum. Assum- 
ing this requirement is met on a reg- 
ular, easy-to-maintain basis, it would 
still probably eliminate this system for 
portable and home recording equip- 
ment. Vacuum pumps are bulky and 
take at least a minute to produce a 
vacuum. However, movies made by 
TPR can be shown on an ordinary 
home movie projector with an inex- 
pensive optical modification. 

Right now, thermoplastic recording 
looks like a strong competitor for 
magnetic video recording and for 
commercial movie photography equip- 
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"4 A revolution in tape recording? 


Vv Outside guidance for R&D 


V Coming: midget hydraulic equipment 


V New job for numerical control 


ment. Since the new system offers ex- 
tremely fine focusing, a lot of infor- 
mation can be packed into an inch of 
film (see photo). This should also 
make it attractive to computer makers, 
who dote on high-speed recording. 
The General Electric Company re- 
vealed information on its new record- 
ing system to military authorities 
about two years ago. TPR has im- 
portant applications as an adjunct to 
radar, in electronic countermeasures, 
in anti-submarine warfare, in missile 
guidance, in satellites and space ve- 
hicles, and for aerial reconnaissance. 
For example, a missile equipped with 
a TPR “map” of its proper path could 
compare the appearance of the fast- 
approaching target with the map and 





make the necessary flight adjustments. 

Despite the enthusiasm of some 
engineers connected with television 
broadcasting, the Ampex Corp., of 
Redwood City, Calif., principal man- 
ufacturer of $60,000 video tape re- 
corders, denies that the new system is 
a real threat. Ampex has revealed 
that it has been studying “electron- 
beam-etching” systems like the GE 
method, as well as other new informa- 
tion recording techniques, but it re- 
fuses to release details. 


Research “‘Brain Trusts’’ 


In this era of rapidly expanding re- 
search horizons, no company—even 
the largest—can afford to cover all 


soos. 


HIGH-DENSITY RECORDS: By means of thermoplastic recording (see story above), all 
the information in the 24 volumes of the Encylopedia Britannica could, in principle, be 
recorded on the small roll of plastic tape held in the hand of the inventor, Dr. William 
E. Glenn. What’s more, the data could be recorded at the rate of one volume a minute. 
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1960 
TOOL SHOW 
and CONFERENCE 


DETROIT ARTILLERY ARMORY 
APRIL 21ST THRU 28TH 


The nation’s foremost forum for the advancement 
of scientific knowledge in the field of tool engineering 


for rapid registration forms write: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF TOOL ENGINEERS 


10700 PURITAN AVENUE 
DETROIT 38, MICH. 








bets. Research-based manufacturers 
are faced with the increasingly diffi- 
cult task of deciding where to aim 
costly research efforts. 

Some companies are trying to solve 
the problem by setting up advisory 
councils made up of the top research 
leaders in the nation. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., has two technical col- 
lege presidents and a famous metal- 
lurgist. Daystrom, Inc., has also set 
up a consulting “brain trust” at the 
suggestion of Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, re- 
tired head of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 

The five professors who will advise 
Daystrom will meet two or three times 
a year. In between, they will be en- 
couraged to visit Daystrom’s various 
establishments. Smaller companies 
could follow the example of Daystrom 
and others by hiring researchers and 
college professors from nearby uni- 
versities. 


Miniaturization Step-Up 


That high-grade shrinking process 
called miniaturization is commonly 
thought of as the private business of 
electronics manufacturers. However, 
miniaturization can also bring big 
benefits to manufacturers of certain 
types of mechanical equipment. (See 





MAGNETOHYDRODYNAMICS RECRUIT: 
Since the first announcement of the devel- 
opment of “magnetohydrodynamics,” a new 
method of making electricity (see DUN’S 
REVIEW, December 1959, page 78), another 
company, backed by ten power utilities, has 
leaped into the fray. Here, a technician 
works on an experimental MHD generator 
at Avco Corp., research lab in Everett, 
Mass. The system turns hot air into 10,000 
watts of electricity. 
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HARD-WORKING PUMP: This tiny gadget is 
a miniaturized hydraulic pump developed 
by Electric Autolite to power its new ex- 
perimental central hydraulic control system 
for automobiles (see story). 


DUN’S REVIEW, January 1959, page 
44.) 

One area for possible miniaturiza- 
tion that is currently in the spotlight 
is hydraulics. Hydraulic controls are 
used on large machine tools, on 
thousands of in-plant, off-the-road, 
and highway trucks, in aircraft, and 
on many types of production ma- 
chines. But the largest market by far 
for miniaturized hydraulic controls is 
in the family car. 

Right now, the major auto manu- 
facturers are all considering central 
hydraulic controls for cars. There is 
One car in production already—the 
French Citroén—that has a central 
hydraulic system operating many de- 
vices. In American cars, separate hy- 
draulic systems are already used for 
power brakes and power steering. 

The Electric Autolite Company, 
Toledo, has developed a central hy- 
draulic system for American cars, 
<omparable to the central electric sys- 
tems on tens of millions of cars. What’s 
more, the new system is miniaturized! 
The hydraulic pump, which develops 
an 4 of a horsepower, is about the size 
of a cigar butt (see photo). 

Now, engineers of the “Big Three” 
are trying to standardize on a hydrau- 
lic fluid for all cars. Such an agreement 
would help speed the introduction of 
central hydraulic systems and also 
simplify their maintenance once they 
Start coming on the market. 

If the automobile industry_goes in 
for hydraulic systems like the one on 
the Citroén, it would mean a big boost 
for hydraulic controls, both standard- 
size and miniaturized. The wide avail- 
ability of the sort of low-cost, easy-to- 
repair components demanded by the 
auto industry would encourage many 
other manufacturers to include hy- 
draulic controls on their products. 

Continued on page 84 
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Cactus garden at famed Huntington Library in San Marino 
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You’re in the middle 
of America’s second market 


How long has it been since you saw 
Southern California last? If it’s been any 
time at all, you ought to make 1960 the 
year to see it again. 

For two good reasons: First because the 
dynamic Los Angeles Metropolitan Area 
is now the nation’s number 2 market, 
with over $9 billion in retail sales. An 
intimate, first-hand knowledge of this 
important market is vital to your ability 
to make decisions about your future 
business possibilities here. 

Second, this is Southern California Spec- 
tacular 60. A year-long series of over 
200 events to see...added on top of our 
sunny days and many famous sight-see- 
Ing attractions. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 





SEE IT IN 


- SPECTACULAR 60 





So start planning to come out soon. And 
begin to reap the benefits that both 
Southern Californias offer you: Impor- 
tant new business opportunities...sun- 
filled, carefree, relaxed vacation days. 


Free Sight-seeing Map: Official Full- 
color Guide to Los Angeles County, all 
Southern California. Locates 645 sights, 
plus 100 movie and TV stars’ homes. 
Valuable! Mail coupon today! 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


This advertisement sponsored by the Los An- 
geles County Board of Supervisors for the citi- 
zens of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica, Torrance and 181 other communities. 


tesetneennerene 


ll-Year Gyib Tourist Information Center 
Div. L-2 
628 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, California 


Please send free Color Sight-seeing Map. 
(Miss) 


(Mrs.)— i ERIE 
(Mr.) 
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SHEPARD NILES 
SINGLE BEAM CRANES | 


WHICH CRANE 











..- Over-running or Under-running? 








operating 


UNDER-RUNNING ... for limited clearances... 


on runways hung from roof trusses! 


Cut costly ground level handling. Move loads smoothly and 
safely overhead with Shepard Niles single beam cranes. Operate 
from floor or remote location. Push type or motor driven trolley 
type hoists, including close clearance units. 


Send for Single Beam Crane bulletins today . . . or ask that 
a Shepard Niles representative call — there's NO OBLIGATION. 
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Bullding 
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l CRANES Overhead: 

; Top Running @ Inner Running 
Sess nder Running 
Floor or Cab Operated 


America's Most Complete Line 


of Cranes and Hoists 





HOISTS Since 1903 


Operated from Cab 22 
Floor or Pulpit 
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CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 
2989 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y. 
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New Twist in Controls 


Numerical control, which only calls 
for one jab at a pushbutton to turn 
out a complex metal part, has finally 
found a substantial application out- 
side the metalcutting field (see DUN’s 
REVIEW, August 1958, “The Coming 
Revolution in Machine Tools”). 
Three manufacturers have teamed 
up to produce a machine that auto- 
matically bends straight tailpipe stock 
to fit any car. Higher-speed, higher- 
horsepower autos have boomed the 
muffler and tailpipe replacement busi- 
ness—but the attendant inventory 
problem is plaguing the retail dealers. 
Called the Bend-O-Matic, the new 
machine was designed and will be 
manufactured by Baldwin-Lima-Ham- 
ilton; the electronics comes from Gen- 
eral Electric. The machine itself was 
conceived and will be marketed by 
Nu-Era Corp., Rochester, Mich. The 
companies also hope to sell the new 
machine to manufacturers of tailpipes 
for the original equipment market. 


Swords into Plowshares 


The latest list of “Inventions Wanted 
by the Armed Forces” includes a 
number of devices or materials that 
should also find widespread commer- 
cial application, if and when they are 
developed. 

Here are a few: 

e High-temperature, high-pressure 
seals capable of preventing gas leak- 
age at pressures up to 40,000 psi and 
2,000° F 

@ Flexible adhesives that retain their 
strength from — 50° F to 1,800° F 
@ High-strength adhesives capable of 
producing joints between metals that 
will withstand tension up to 50,000 psi 
@ Methods for determining the mag- 
nitude and number of impacts to 
which containers are subjected during 
shipment 

@ “Stick” meats—a process for con- 
verting fluid, semi-solid, ground or 
bite-size foods into rigid, edible rods 
e Anti-fogging plastic facepiece 

@ A device for telling when a heli- 
copter is standing still in midair (zero 
air speed ) 

These and other military equipment 
problems of interest to enterprising 
research-oriented companies are de- 
tailed in a brochure which ts available 
on request from National Inventors 
Council, Washington 25, D.C. 

—M.M. 
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Why waste time... 
investigating ready-made 
leasing plans when Lee Fleet 
will study your company’s 
needs and design the exact 
plan using Chevrolet cars and 
trucks or other equipment 

to give you quality fleet 
operation at lowest cost. 








Here are a few of the plans Lee Fleet has developed for some of America’s largest corporations 


THE EQUIPMENT TRUST FLEET LEASE 
PLAN for cars and trucks offers all of the advantages of 
leasing at the low cost usually enjoyed only by companies 
operating their own vehicles under well-managed fleet 
departments. 


EQUIPMENT TRUST FLEET LEASE PLAN 
WITH RUNZHEIMER MILEAGE ALLOW- 
ANCES allows a company to lease automobiles for its 
salesmen while still retaining the ease of handling and 
freedom from administrative detail of salesman ownership. 


THE GUARANTEED DEPRECIATION LEASE 
is the same as the Equipment Trust Fleet Lease Plan but in- 
cludes a “built-in” insurance factor against used car losses. 


THE LESSEE PURCHASE PLAN gives all the 
advantages of leasing to companies interested in having 
their fleet manager or branch office handle purchasing, used 
car sales, maintenance, and other fleet operating matters. 


THE ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION LEAS- 
ING PLAN provides for monthly payments established 
on a basis which would allow higher payments in the 


CALL COLLECT OR WRITE 


early years of a vehicle’s life when maintenance costs 
are low, with reduced payments each subsequent year as 
maintenance costs go up. 


LESSEE FINANCE LEASING is a program pro- 
viding all of the advantages of a lease while using the 
lessee’s line of credit through his own bank at interest 
rates related to the prime rate. 


THE LEE FLEET MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR 
COMPANY OWNED FLEETS supplies Lee Fleet 
handling of all the management functions while the com- 
pany retains title to its own vehicles. 


THE BUDGET PLAN, whereby all operating ex- 
penses incurred by salesmen are cleared through Lee 
Fleet for payment and reimbursement. Monthly rental 
payments include a maintenance budget subject to adjust- 
ment up or down at the time of vehicle retirement. 


17 of America’s /argest banks and life insurance companies 
have underwritten Lee Fleet's 12,000 unit operation 
with over $26,000,000 of invested capita/. Put Lee Fleet 
experience and know-how to work for you today! 


LEE FLEET MANAGEMENT, INC. 


KEITH BLDG. - 1621 EUCLID AVE. « CLEVELAND 15, OHIO + TELEPHONE SU. 11-0975 


2 SH en OL OF Se ae ©) ok | Os 


21 East 42nd,Street, New York 17, N.Y 332 S. Michigan Avenue 


MUrray Hill 7-3259 


Bob Olson - Taz Doersam 


WAbash 2-5922 
Walter Apt 


MIDWEST OFFICE 


WEST COAST OFFICE 


Chicago 4, Illinois 260 Kearny Street. San Frar 


EXpbrook 7-2250 
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NO IFS... ANDS...or BUTS - 


Verifax copies anything you write with ! 
Makes no difference if you write with ball point or fountain pen, pencil or crayon— 


a Verifax Copier takes all kinds of writing, typing, and printing in stride. 
Gives you 5 dry, easy-to-read copies in 1 minute for 2'2¢ each... copies 


which are as accurate and long-lasting as the original. 


See how Kodak’s $99.50 Verifax Bantam Copier outperforms other 
makes of copiers costing up to 4 times as much. Phone local VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 


Verifax Dealer (see “Yellow Pages’’ under duplicating or photo- shown above 


copying machines), or write Eastman Kodak Company, Business 
Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. $Q9°° yer 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to ehange without notice. 


Verifax Copying 
it: DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... 
ferizax MISSES NOTHING 
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Going Public 

The headline in the New York Times 
read: ““Transitron Shares Rise to $49 
as Block Is Marketed at $36.” Similar 
headlines involving “glamor” issues 
have become quite common lately. 


or something less, based on the out- 
look for the automobile business in 
general and Ford in particular. Since 
the Foundation had additional shares 
to liquidate as time went on, it was 
to its advantage to sell shares at a 5 to 
10 per cent discount and establish a 


of judging the relative consideration 
deserved by the old stockholders and 
the new. Where initial pricing is off 
the mark, some interests are inevitably 
damaged while others benefit. 
Management compensation enters 
into a number of situations where 


Historically, this situation is far reputation for successful financing. companies go public. This has in- 
from typical. The tendency has been 
for the majority of new issues to sell 
close to their initial offering prices, at 
least temporarily. ve Premium prices paid for glamor issues point wp the prob- 


Owners and officers of many pri- 
vately owned corporations which are 
likely to go public are puzzled by the 
premiums being paid for glamor is- 
sues. So are investors who rarely catch 
such quick, profitable moves on the 
big security exchanges. Even the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission is 
taking a serious view of the matter. 

It seems the influencing conditions 
vary with each issue. In many cases, 
they cannot be precisely evaluated. 

It should be realized that the pric- 
ing of a new issue is a very delicate 
operation. The aim, for a variety of 
reasons, is to price the stock slightly 
below the nearest competitive open- 
market issue. However, many intan- 
gibles enter into the situation. Facts 
and figures can be evaluated, but pub- 
lic psychology cannot. Very often with 
a brand new issue, the public’s desire 
to pay a premium for becoming a 
partner in the management will send a 
stock initially above estimated statisti- 
cal values. Many times, the premium 
will be justified six months later by an 
upswing in earnings or other change. 

One of the most popular issues of 
all time, the first Ford offering, was 
made by the Ford Foundation in Jan- 
uary 1956 at $64.50 a share. The 
Sheer magic of the Ford name at- 
tracted an unprecedented number of 
buyers, a great proportion of whom 
were not investment-wise. The stock 
went above $70 the first day but by 
1957 sank under $36. During 1959, 
however, it surpassed its previous high. 

It is reasonable to presume that 
when the issue was first offered, the 
Foundation wanted a fair market price 
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lems of going public. 


* Stock market forecast: Variable, localized changes but no 


major storms. 


* Tax inequities are reducing market values and putting 


the freeze on investment capital. 


My assumption is that uncontrolled 
public enthusiasm caused the Ford 
premium, and changes in economic 
conditions led to the stock’s subse- 
quent decline and recovery. 

In the case of Upjohn, Inc., another 
prominent company that went public, 
the stock was possibly fully priced on 
its initial offering. In this instance, 
outside conditions were not important 
enough to affect the price trend of the 
new shares. The stock has been sell- 
ing near or below its initial offering 
price. 


Judging the climate 

Naturally, all new offerings are 
priced in competition with seasoned 
issues. The market climate at the time 
can make all the difference. Electronic 
shares are in popular favor today, and 
the sale of a new issue generally bene- 
fits from this. A change in this favor- 
able climate could make pricing, 
which is in line now, wholly incorrect 
later. And it makes a great deal of 
difference who does the selling—ma- 
jority stockholders, the company treas- 
ury, or both. 

There is always the problem, too, 


volved stock or warrants optioned or 
sold at negotiated prices. Often, the 
arrangements are completed before 
the stock is offered publicly. 

What is the cost of going public? 
It varies a great deal. The bigger and 
better known the company, and the 
more Satisfactory its earnings and fi- 
nancial record, the lower the cost. 
It can be very moderate indeed. Costs 
of floating Ford, Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, and Upjohn amounted 
to 2.7, 3.7, and 3.7 per cent respec- 
tively. For companies that are small, 
new, and unknown, costs are higher. 
For example, the public paid $6.9 
million in all for ten recent glamor 
issues, the underwriters’ compensa- 
tion was $1.1 million, and the com- 
panies and/or selling stockholders 
retained $5.8 million. Costs in these 
cases amounted to 16 per cent of the 
gross proceeds to the selling com- 
panies or stockholders. 

However, in the smaller and newer 
offerings, additional underwriting com- 
pensation or profit is usually involved. 
A realistic estimate of the additional 
underwriting cost is practically im- 
possible to make. These fringe costs 
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consist of granting underwriters op- 
tion warrants, the right to buy blocks 
at a discount, and so on. 

Many had assumed sueh special 
compensation was subject only to cap- 
ital gains taxes, but last September a 
new regulation sent underwriters, 
dealers, and brokers scurrying to their 
lawyers and tax consultants for inter- 
pretations. Indications are that the en- 
tire matter will have to go to the 
courts before anyone knows where he 
stands. 

It is obvious that it is not easy to 
go public and, at the same time, offer 
advantages to everyone concerned. To 
do it at the lowest possible cost means 
familiarizing the financial fraternity 
and investors with the company, its 
products, and past financial record. 

t also involves studying carefully the 
various types of capitalization, under- 
writing, and distribution procedures. 


Another 1929? 

More than 30 years have passed since 
that Black Thursday in 1929, yet 
speculation about the possibility of a 
similar financial calamity is still good 
for pages of type and hours of talk. 

The public seems to think of 1929 
as exclusively a stock market disaster. 
As a matter of fact, it was not. The 
market “crash” made the headlines in 
1929, but actually there was an over- 
all business recession and price defla- 
tion that adversely affected the value 
of everything—except money. Here 
was a true bull market for dollars. 
Currency became sound. The dollar 
became really “hard.” Inflation was 
not only checked but turned into 
deflation. 

The most important bar to another 
1929 would be the achievement of 
a stable dollar. Monetary stability 
would make long-term contracts con- 
stant and would insure that changes 
in the economic climate would not 
bring unequal advantages to one party 
or the other. It would make business 
profits entirely realistic. People would 
not be paying taxes on profits, capital 
gains, and wage increases that were 
unreal to the extent of dollar depre- 
ciation. Our ability to compete in 
world trade would be enhanced. And, 
of course, the violent effect of infla- 
tion and deflation on the stock market 
would be cushioned. 

Without a stable dollar, as observ- 
ers of currency and market trends 
abroad know, anything is possible— 
even another 1929. 
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But leaving aside this question of 
dollar stability, the prospects are that 
individual groups rather than the total 
market will suffer ups and downs in 
the years ahead. The modern business 
weather map is a varied one. In 1959, 
for example, it was “sunny” in the 
electronics industry but “stormy” in 
oil and airplanes. 

In general, here is what I think is 
in store for us: A stock market with 
many simultaneous new highs and 
new lows, concurrent uptrends and 
downtrends, and pluses and minuses. 
However, there will be times when 
changes in important factors such as 
money rates will cause over-all move- 
ments. So far as one can see now, they 
should be orderly. The bond market, 
for instance, has had a big decline in 
recent years but an orderly one. 

We will not have another 1929 if 
we keep our dollar stable and if the 
corporate franchise to enjoy reason- 
able earning power is not taken away. 


Tax Justice 

Taxes originally were levied to raise 
money. As time went on, side effects 
apparently became inevitable. Their 
impact on the social structure has 
been accepted. Their unfavorable ef- 
fect on normal market values and in- 
vestment capital is just beginning to 
be understood. 

Back in 1954, the tax law was 
modified to allow the home owner 
who sold his house at a profit to ap- 
ply the entire proceeds to the purchase 
of a new home within one year and 
defer payment of taxes on the capital 
gain. 

This came about because, as people 
moved their place of business, they 
were forced to move their residence 
as well. The existing inflation resulted 
in a tax on an illusory gain. The net 
loss after taxes meant the seller was 
forced either to buy a smaller home 
in the new location or add new money 
to buy a home comparable to what he 
had before. 

Sometimes, it 1s possible to effect 
an exchange of property and postpone 
the tax until ultimate liquidation for 
cash. This privilege is available under 
the tax-free reorganization sections of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

The tax department permits reg- 
ulated investment companies to ac- 
quire smaller investment concerns. 
These are often privately owned. One 
William Street Fund, a prominent 
open-end investment company, was 
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Safety rules are important and necessary, but 
they're no guarantee against accidents, even less 
against lawsuits. 

Adequate compensation and liability insur- 
ance is an absolute “‘must”’ for plants of any 
size. and here’s where Travelers ‘‘Umbrella Pro- 
tection” can really help in many different ways. 
FIRST, your Travelers Agent studies your com- 
pensation and liability exposure, recommends 
coverage to fit your specific problems. 
SECOND, the Agent will show you how to 
integrate this protection into your over-all in- 
surance program. You'll find that he’s specially 
qualified to do this, for he understands and 
handles a/l/ kinds of insurance. 

THIRD, Travelers Safety Experts analyze your 
entire operation, point out where accidents might 
occur. Then they suggest means of eliminating 
dangerous areas and practices. 

WHATEVER your needs, a Travelers Agent 
can handle them all. It’s the modern, convenient 
way to plan insurance—one source—one man to 
see. And you can pay for a// your Travelers in- 
surance with one monthly check. 

Call your Travelers Agent. His number is in 


the Yellow Pages. 


“One plan, one man, one monthly 
check to pay — that’s 
the modern Travelers way!“ 


HE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 
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DETROIT—ST. LOUIS—KANSAS CITY 


"On the $ eaboard /* 


Midwestern shippers who route to points in the Seaboard Southeast are never 
far from Seaboard service. The men shown here are railroad men — Seaboard 
representatives—and they’re as close to what’s going on along our road as 
if their territories were actually “On the Seaboard.” 

Use their up-to-date tariff and routing information, their fast, efficient com- 
munications with Seaboard headquarters. You'll like the way they can come up 
with car reports and every other bit of information you need regarding your 
Seaboard shipments. 

Seaboard has some exceptional trackside plant sites, one of which might well 
be the solution to your expanding manufacturing or distributing program. A 
word to one of these Seaboard men will bring you complete, usable informa- 
tion, without obligation. 





J. DOUGLAS DAWSON, JR., OSCAR A. WILLIAMS, P. ROBERT MEDLAND, 


General Agent, General Agent, General Agent, 
Detroit, Michigan St. Louis, Missouri Kansas City, Missouri 


Remember, a local telephone call and you're ‘‘on the Seaboard!” 


In DETROIT In ST. LOUIS In KANSAS CITY 


WOodward 2-8404 MAin 1-1894 Victor 2-4747 
1207 Lafayette Building 1921 Rwy. Exchange Building 1204 Fairfax Building 


NATION-WIDE! OTHER SEABOARD FREIGHT REPRESENTATIVES ARE SITUATED IN: 


BALTIMORE,MD.. . . . . 5-7 So. Calvert St. . . . . . LExington 9-3920 
BOSTON, MASS... . . . 80 Boylston St... . . . Liberty 2-4700 
BUFFALO,N.Y. . . . . . 41524 Rand Bldg. . . . . +. MOhawk 7152 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. . . . 1015JamesBidg . . . . +. AMherst 6-3758 
CHICAGO, Ill. . . . . . 1460 Marquette Bldg . . . . STate2-2195 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . =. +. 41803 Carew Tower . . . . +. MaAin 1-506] 
HOUSTON, TEXAS . . . . 5958 Beldart . . . . . +. Mission 9-2573 
LOUISVILLE, KY.. . . . . 320 Heyburn Bldg . . . . . JUniper 4-3413 
MEMPHIS, TENN. . . . . 1334 Exchange Bldg. . . . . JAckson6-7067 
NASHVILLE, TENN. . . . . 830 Third Nat. Bank Bldg. . . . Alpine 6-7427 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . . . . 914 Hibernia Bk. Bldg. . . . . JAckson 5-7888 
NEW YORK,N.Y.. . . . . 1478 Woolworth Bldg. . . . . WOrth 2-1180 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. . . . 307 TransportationCenter . . . LOcust 3-8038 
PITTSBURGH, PA. . . . . 953 Union Trust Bldg. . . . . Afilantic J-1159 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . . . P.O. Box 548 . . . =. . +. (Belmont) LYtell 1-1229 
TULSA, OKLA. . . . . . 5906E. 26th Place. . . . . TEmple 5-3130 
WASHINGTON, D.C.. . . ., 1001 Connecticut Ave.. . . . Re€Epublic 7-8287 


. and of course at principal points in 
the six great states served by Seaboard. 
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born via initial purchase of the $96 — 
million holdings of the Aurora Corp., 
owned by 28 Ford executives. The tax 
base of the One William shares re- 
ceived by the executives were the same 
as the bases for the securities in the 
Aurora portfolio. 

Tax justice rightly permitted the 
companies to benefit from the security 
exchange. The sellers receive market- 
able securities for unmarketable ones. 
No immediate tax is involved, and the 
taxpayers’ liquidity is improved. 

Real estate investors know that 
“like properties” can be exchanged 
for “like properties” without a tax, 
For example, if Mr. Jones exchanges 
real estate with an adjusted cost basis 
of $10,000 and a present market 
value of $20,000 for real property 
with a value of $18,000 and receives 
$2,000 to “even up” the deal, his gain 
is $10,000, but he pays a tax currently 
only on the $2,000. Of course, the 
basic character of the property is im- 
portant. The tax department checks 
to see whether the end use of both 
properties is alike. 

More recently, Congress has come 
to see the need to unfreeze certain 
classes of Government bonds. Ex- 
changes of one Government bond for 
another in some cases are tax-free. 
The tax is postponed until a final sale 
for cash is made. The exchange does 
not alter the capital gains period. The 
final sale is calculated from the date 
of the original purchase. 

It remains for this principle to be 
applied to the stock, market. It is the 
most important single move the Gov- 
ernment can make to help stock prices 
seek their natural levels determined 
by supply and demand. Today, many 
high-priced blue chips are in artificial- 
ly short supply because holders who 
feel they are overvalued cannot afford 
to liquidate and pay the tax. Likewise, 
there are many underpriced equities 
into which investors would like to 
switch, but the stocks remain under- 
priced because the funds needed for 
purchases are frozen by the tax. If 
investors could apply the proceeds 
received when a security is sold, tax- 
deferred, against the purchase of an- 
other equity, a basic tax injustice 
would be removed. 

Investors are being unduly penal- 
ized by the present capital gains tax. 
Penalizing investors indirectly penal- 
izes industries requiring new capital. 
A correction of the law would be an 
important step toward encouraging 
the growth of the economy. END 
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Dollar-saving reasons 


for 


You save working capital! Without large out- 
lays of capital you take immediate possession 
of all new materials handling equipment. Your 
present equipment is purchased at full cash 
value ... your only actual capital expenditure 
is one budgeted monthly payment. 


Downtime is eliminated! The Clark Rental Sys- 
tem maintains a standby fleet of equipment for 
your immediate use when an emergency arises. 


No more maintenance! You rent with full main- 
tenance service included. You no longer need to 
maintain a special repair shop or parts inven- 
tory. 


You rid yourself of hidden costs! Wasted clerical 
and management time... inflation... the high 
cost of using obsolete equipment ... are all 
eliminated. One budgeted cost is your only cost. 


RENTING 


A tailored system! A rental contract is prepared 
only after a thorough study of your specific 
operation is made. The flexibility of the Clark 
Rental System provides you with a basic pro- 
gram—without frills or extras—which keeps 
your handling costs to a minimum 


Compare the advantages for yourself! A book- 
let describing the rental program in detail, 
including a cost comparison chart, is available 
without obligation. For your personal copy, 
write or wire to the address below. 


CLARK RENTAL 


CORPORATION ? ; 
485 Lexington Avenue RENTAL SYSTEM 
f 


New York 16, N. Y. A. ( 
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® Despite tougher competition, survey shows U.S. manufac- 
tured exports are holding their share of world markets. 


® Wales, Norway, and India woo investors, while fresh 


U.S. capital pours in to the European Common Market. 


® Communist currencies go convertible, and Moscow adopts 


buy-now-pay-later plan for consumers. 


How Exports Shape Up 


Caught in a crossfire between Amer- 
ican management’s contention that its 
goods are being priced out of world 
markets because of spiraling costs, 
and academic opinion that cyclical 
and underlying conditions actually 
were responsible for the downtrend in 
exports, the U.S. Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce (BFC) has made its own 
Statistical investigation into why and 
where our competitive position has 
deteriorated. 

Basic data examined were drawn 
largely from U.N. sources and in- 
cluded comparative figures on manu- 
factured goods exported by the United 
States and its prime competitors in 
world markets from 1954 to 1958. 
The regions reviewed were Canada 
(our No. I export market), Latin 
America, Western Europe, the Middle 
Fast, the Far East (except Japan), 
and Africa. The product mix was sep- 
arated into 45 broad groups of com- 
modities that make up 90 per cent of 
U.S. manufacture exports, excluding 
processed foods, fats and oils, and 
petroleum products. Here are the 
findings: 

@ Despite some decline in the over- 
all share of U.S. exports, sales of most 
U.S. products to most markets have 
held steady. This product mix was 
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down $511 million against the 1954— 
56 base. It accounted for $7.5 billion 
of the $17.8 billion racked up in all 
categories of exports. 

@ Deepest inroads were made in 
comparatively few classes of goods. 
Biggest shrinkages in the U.S. share 
were in motor vehicles, down $305 
million to $966 million; iron and steel, 
down $112 million to $570 million; 
aircraft, down $66 million to $185 
million; and ships and other vehicles, 
down $25 million to $105 million. 


The Big Picture 
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These four categories accounted for 
almost the entire dollar decline. 

e Fifteen categories, comprising a bit 
more than 50 cents of every dollar in 
export manufactures, showed only a 
minuscule downward drift or stayed 
at dead center. In this block were 
fabrics (cotton and ot'ier), paper, 
pharmaceuticals, miscellaneous and 
organic chemicals, manufactured fer- 
tilizers, pigments and paints, rubber, 
and a broad range of machinery, 
parts, and appliances. Largest and 
most typical of these strong export 
categories was industrial machinery, 
which tallied $1.4 billion of the 1958 
exports and showed a drop of only 
$27 million against the 1954—56 base. 
@ The best export showings were 
made by copper, up $50 million to 
$194 million; railway vehicles, up $43 
million to $184 million; inorganic 
chemicals, up $30 million to $143 
million; textile yarns and manufac- 
tures, up $24 million to $148 million; 
and non-ferrous base metals, up $8 
million to $78 million. This bloc rep- 
resented 10 cents out of every dollar 
of U.S. export manufactures. Some 
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U.S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce, International Economic Analysis Division 
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The sound you can see. Unlike record- 
ing media on which you can see nothing 
the red plastic Dictabelt records wsibl 
You see your place, play back your dicta- 
tion in seconds, You can’t erase acciden- 
tally and lose valuable dictation. And in- 
expensive, single-use Dictabelt provides 


unmistakable clarity. 


All controls are on the mike. Because 
of the unique Dictabelt, the Dictaphone 
rIME-MASTER™ is the most automatic 
dictating machine made. The entire dic- 
tating procedure is controlled from fou 
buttons on the microphone—dictate, 
plav-back, corrections and length. Re- 
sult? You concentrate on what vou say. 


a 








Designed for dictation. [he Dictaphone 
rIME-MASTER is made for just one pur- 
pose—to help you get more work done in 
less ume. To speed up office communica- 
tions, find out for yourself just how much 
time you and your secretary can save 
with a TIME-MASTER. Call your nearest 


Dictaphone office for a free demonstration. 


se : 
fTHE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN IDEA AND ACTION... ictap one CORPORATION 


Time-Master, Dictaphone, Dictabeit are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp.. 730 Thid Ave.. N. Y.17.N_Y.; 
[ } , 
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204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada; 17-19 Stratford P!., London W 
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NATIONAL 
BUILDS 


FUTURE 


A new expansion program already well underway will enable 
National Steel to produce and market more of America’s most 
wanted steels—and to make them significantly better. 


CONTINUING A POSTWAR POLICY. This program calls for the 
expenditure of $300 million over a three-year period. It follows hard 
on the heels of a $500 million investment in plant improvements 
and new properties which began in 1952. The current program will 
further broaden our share of the market and consolidate 

our position in the front rank of the nation’s steel companies. 

Let’s look at some of the major developments involved. 


A “MILL OF THE FUTURE.” National Steel’s Great Lakes Corporation in 
Detroit is a major supplier of hot- and cold-rolled sheets and strip 

in the automotive industry, America’s biggest steel customer. 

Here, we’ve started work on a “mill of the future’—an 80-inch, 
four-high continuous strip mill which will be the fastest and most 
powerful facility of its kind in existence. We'll supply to our 
car-building customers larger coils of sheet steel of the highest quality. 
And also at Great Lakes Steel, we’re increasing ingot capacity by 
500,000 tons to 4.2 million tons a year for this division alone. 


A NEW KIND OF PLANT FOR A NEW DIVISION. On a 750-acre 

tract at Portage, Indiana, on the Lake Michigan shore, we’re 
building a totally new plant for our newest division, Midwest Steel 
Corporation. From it will roll electrolytic tin plate, galvanized sheet 
steel and other flat rolled products for manufacturers in mid-America 
—one of the nation’s largest consuming districts. These products 

will be finished from hot-rolled coils to be supplied by our 


Detroit operations. 


STILL MORE TIN PLATE CAPACITY. At our Weirton Steel Company 
plants in Weirton, West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio, 

we've installed two continuous annealing lines and two electrolytic 
tin plate lines to increase production and improve the processing 
of tin plate. Weirton Steel already is one of the world’s 

largest tin plate producers. Other improvements include facilities to 


increase the production of cold-rolled sheets. 


OTHER NEW CONSTRUCTION. A new 48-inch coating line is being 
installed at Allentown, Pennsylvania, for our Enamelstrip Corporation, 
which produces a line of decorative plastic and enamel pre-coated 
steels in coils. At Terre Haute, Indiana, we have enlarged 

existing plant facilities and completed an addition for 

our Stran-Steel Corporation, producer of pre-engineered buildings 


and architectural products. 


with a $300 million program now in full swing to produce more of the products most in demand 
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ACCELERATING RESEARCH. Backstopping all this expansion, we are 
constructing a new corporation-wide research center at Weirton, 

where National Steel scientists will accelerate their search for new 
and better materials, methods and products. 


This continued emphasis on facilities for producing more and better 
products for our customers has made National Steel the fifth-ranked 
American steel producer and a major supplier of the steels 

most in demand. 

We are convinced that there will be more dramatic advances in the 
steel industry’s future than in its past—advances in which 

National Steel intends to play a prominent part. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Major Divisions: Great Lakes Steel Corporation * Weirton Steel Company 
Midwest Steel Corporation « Stran-Steel Corporation « Enamelstrip Corporation 
The Hanna Furnace Corporation « National Steel Products Company 
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slight improvement was seen in spe- 
cialty chemicals, scientific and other 
instruments, metal manufactures, and 
metalworking machinery. 

@e From an area standpoint, the 
United States did well in its exports to 
Latin America. Here, our 1958 sales, 
in a contratrend, went up modestly to 
give a small edge over the 1954—56 
base. Sales to Canada took a slight 
dip, but both here and in Latin Amer- 
ica, the United States remained the 
predominant supplier (see chart on 
page 92). 

@ The most dismal showings were in 
Africa, the Far East (excluding Ja- 
pan), the Middle East, and Western 
Europe, in that order, where our rela- 
tively small share was battered down 
by the export drive of resurgent West- 
ern Europe and Japan. Here, two 
countries, West Germany and Japan, 
racked up the best gains at our ex- 
pense. In fact, in the over-all picture, 
they took over roughly 60 cents in 
every dollar of our lost export sales. 

Although the results of the ‘chang- 
ing export pattern are obvious, the 
reasons are more obscure. Some of 
the conditions which shaped this new 
pattern can be changed. Others are 
difficult, if not impossible, to alter. 
The report suggests that these are 
the correctible conditions: prices, 
product designs, delivery lags, credit 
terms and availability, sales efforts 
and effectiveness. Tougher to over- 
come are the facts that traditionally 
Western Europe, the Middle East, and 
Africa have been within the interna- 
tional trade orbit of Western Europe 
and especially West Germany, and the 
Far East has been the traditional mar- 
ket for Japan. 

U.S. Government circles are now 
mulling over plans to provide six- 
month credit guarantees to stimulate 
exports and to equate the advantages 
held by overseas competitors whose 
governments provide such credit aid. 
The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington already has such authority, but 
it has been disinclined to support this 
type of program. The Government 
may pressure the Exim Bank to un- 
derwrite the short-term guarantees or 
ask Congress to graft this program on 
some other existing agency. Or it may 
possibly consider other plans in which 
private interests would participate 
(see DUN’s REVIEW, November 1959, 
page 97). 

As to our overseas sales efforts, the 
comments of Henry J. Kearns, Assist- 
ant Secretary of International Affairs 
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for the U.S. Department of Com- 


merce, are worth noting. “It’s [in; 
effective] sales methods, not high 
prices, that have caused the decline 


in sales of U.S. products abroad,” he 
said, in summing up his observations 
on a ten-country tour of the Far and 
Middle East. He especially noted one 
glaring weakness: the tendency of 
U.S. companies to dilute their sales 
efforts by working through distribu- 
tors who are already carrying a heavy 
load of foreign brands. 

But while searching appraisals are 
being made of our competitive pos- 
ture abroad, the export statistics con- 
tinue to make poor reading. After 
showing some signs of recovery in the 
third quarter 1959, exports dipped 
again in November, off 8 per cent 
from the comparable 1958 level. It 
seems obvious now that U.S. compa- 
nies will have to fight hard and will 
need every Government aid and in- 
ducement to hold their markets over- 
seas in 1960, especially in politically 
explosive Latin America. 


New Lures for Investors 


Overseas investment opportunities ga- 
lore are opening up to American man- 
agement in all business areas. The 
spur to industrial transplants abroad 
is partly in new trends, partly in new 
regulations. Here are some of the re- 
cent investment developments: 
e Alert to the challenge and oppor- 
tunities posed by the new mass mar- 
ket of the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) with its 170 million 
potential customers, more and more 
American companies have estalished 
or plan to establish operational bases 
in the EEC. Data flowing into the 
U.S. Department of Commerce show 
that the U.S. direct investments in 
the EEC are increasing at a rate faster 
than in other parts of Western Eu- 
rope. Value of investments in the 
Common Market have almost tripled 
since 1950. By the second quarter 
1959, nearly $2 billion of U.S. work- 
ing capital was deployed in this area. 
Almost two-thirds of U.S capital 
funds or $1.2 billion were lodged in 
roughly equal shares in West Ger- 
many and France. Italy and the Neth- 
erlands accounted for another half 
billion dollars in investments and Bel- 
gium accounted for slightly under 
$200 million. Luxembourg, the small 
sixth partner, was repository for a 
modest $7 million. 


An interesting sidelight to this 





...that’s what a 
growing number 
of industrial 
executives are 
saying and doing! 
During the past three and 
a half years, they announced 


307 New PLants 


4 5 RE-OPENINGS 
OF IDLE PLANTS 


666 pcant expansions 


(Send for the list—oddress below) 


They are finding: 


Surplus of industry-minded 
workers . . . Strategic locations 

in the great Eastern market with 
access to major trunk line rail- 
roads, and modern highway and 
Turnpike networks... Ports on the 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence Seaway 

and Ohio River system .. . All types 
of industrial raw materials and 
components... 100% low-interest 
plant financing in labor surplus 
areas ... Choice of industrial 
‘‘parks"’ and individual plant sites. 





in Terms of Taxes: 


¢ No state property tax 

¢ No state tax on personal income 

¢ Manufacturing exemption for capital 
stock and franchise taxes 

¢ Low local property taxes 

e No tax on machinery or inventories 

























For free copy of “Plant Location 
Services” pamphiet, or for de- 
tails on 100% financing, write 
or call: 


wr vee, 
. 





Pennsylvania Degartment of Commerce 


South Office Building 
681 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 
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These are the... 


Union 
Pacific 


Let’s ASSUME the time has come for you to 


seek another plant site. It’s a BIG problem . . . what 
are you going to do? 


Here 5 an ide@Q: inthe Union Pacific States 
of America (11 western states that have just about 
everything industry needs) you are almost sure to find 
a plant site that’s literally made to order for you. 


So why not tell us what you have in mind? We, in 
turn, will advise what’s available in the Union Pacific 
States. Simple!—and there’s no obligation. Just get 
in touch with your nearest U.P. representative or 
address— 


Industrial Development Dept. 


UNION PACIFIC 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 











swelling investment total is that it is 
only partly financed by direct capital 
transfers from the United States. Re- 
investment of earnings abroad and 
new capital flotations within foreign 
capital markets make up most of the 
fresh capital injected in the EEC. 

@ Not to be outdone in bidding for 
foreign capital, Wales and Norway, 
both members of the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA), Europe’s 
other customs union, have recently 
opened drives in the United States. 
Using the soft sell, Wales puts some 
emphasis on scenic beauty as an asset, 
pointing out that where investment 
advantages are equal, as it claims for 
itself, some thought should be given 
to intangibles such as the enchanting 
valleys, the thousand-mile coastline, 
the wide range of sport facilities pro- 
vided by Wales. Another plus factor 
is the nearby British market with its 
52 million customers. Taking a more 
practical tack, Norway “expects to get 
nothing because of its blue eyes, its 
midnight sun, or its wonderful scen- 
ery, according to Trygve Lie, former 
U.N. Secretary General, now spear- 
heading the Norwegian drive to at- 
tract foreign capital. But he expects 
new industries will take root in Nor- 
way not so much to serve its modest 
market of 3.5 million customers as to 
gain access to the larger 90 million 
consumer market implicit in the new 
EFTA, which Norway has joined as 
an economic partner with Britain, 
Sweden, Denmark, Austria, Switzer- 
land, and Portugal. 

@ India is pushing its own program 
to spur investments. A new treaty 
pending ratification by the U.S. Con- 
gress would provide these major con- 
cessions to U.S. business investors: 

1. Income earned as a result of 
special tax exemptions by India would 
be free of U.S. taxes. 

2. During the first five years of a 
new industrial investment, returns up 
to 6 per cent on capital would be 
tax exempt. 

3. New capital investments would 
be depreciated at 25 per cent more 
than the normal write-offs for an 
eight-year period and would also be 
free of U.S. tax loads. 

4. Certain exemptions would also 
be available on the so-called “super 
tax” on dividends received by corpo- 
rate shareholders in Indian subsidi- 
aries of foreign companies. These ex- 
emptions would extend to U.S. tax 
calculations. 

To reinforce the pact, India is pre- 
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pared to offer compensation guaran- 
tees in the event of nationalization 
that are at least equivalent to the 
original investment. This is designed 
to reassure managements that are 
worried about socialistic trends in the 
Indian economy. 

[f it follows this constructive in- 
vestment pattern and adheres to its 
policy of unrestricted transferability 
of dividends and profits, India is like- 
ly to get the help it needs. 


Reds Copy Capitalists 


C-Day (C for convertibility) has come 
to the Communist bloc nations. For 
some weeks now, the Communist mo- 
nies of the Soviet Union, Red China, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
And Outer Mongolia have been made 
freely convertible in trade dealings 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains. 

The Communist bloc is obviously 
unhappy with the barter-type system 
that has prevailed until now and 1s 
hoping this new fiscal alignment will 
promote a greater trade interchange, 
not only within but eventually outside 
the Red economic perimeter. Once 
the rates of currency exchange are 
published, it should be easier to judge 
inter-Communist trade trends. 

Decry as they will the principles of 
free enterprise, the Communists are 
quick to copy capitalistic techniques. 
In 1957 when the vogue was multi- 
lateral trade and payments arrange- 
ments between blocs of Free World 
countries, such as the Hague Club 
and the Paris Club, the Communist 
bloc speedily produced its.own War- 
saw Club. Now the Soviet trade tac- 
ticlans are following the shift to cur- 
rency convertibility taken by most 
Western European nations. 

Moscow has adopted still another 
capitalistic trade “trick’’—instalment 
selling. Long castigated by Commu- 
nist purists as an insidious device, 
credit buying was quietly approved as 
part of the Soviet trade system sev- 
eral months ago. In one month, credit 
sales zoomed to 70 million rubles 
($17 million at the official rate, $7 
million at the more realistic tourist 
rate), as credit-happy Muscovites 
rushed to buy radios, television sets, 
sewing machines, cameras, furs, and 
clothing on the buy-now-pay-later 
plan. Authorities are now being pres- 
sured to expand the system. * END 
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bask in the bright atmosphere that new 
modular H-O-N desks bring to your private 
office and work center areas. 


_ animate your office personnel with 


the color and style of H-O-N desks. 


stim ulate imaginative performance 


with the inspiration that H-O-N desks bring. 


obtain greater efficiency through the 


functional features that H-O-N work center 


rc INIT NOILTIIW,, 


arrangements offer. 


tailor the units to your space limita- 
tions. Get the flexibility of H-O-N modular 


components. 


harmonize or contrast with your 


office decor through a choice of 7 drawer front 
colors. 3 top colors, 3 body colors. A first with 


H-O-N. 
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H-O-N "on 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT ask us for literature and the name of your local 
H-O-N dealer. H-O-N Co., Muscatine, lowa 





This U-Shaped work center consists of an H-O-N desk, a side unit, a credenza 

















Your postmaster suggests: 


For faster and more efficient postal service, 
learn the ‘‘ABC’s” of good mailing habits. 


A Postal delivery zone number helps 
speed your mail. 


B Certain to include your return 
address on all letters and packages. 


9 That the delivery address is correct 


and complete. 


MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY—IT’S THE BETTER WAY! 
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Melpar, Inc. 
Expands From 8000 


To 1,000,000 Sq.Ft. 
During Its 14 Years 


in VIRGINIA 





oe 







MELPAR’S HEADQUARTERS PLANT, in historic Falls Church, 
Virginia, has a campus-like atmosphere. Nine other plants are 
located within a 12-mile radius. A 120,000 sq. ft. addition to the 
headquarters plant will be completed in September, 1960. 


Melpar, Inc., a subsidiary of Westinghouse Air 
: .., | . 3rake Co., provides dramatic evidence that compa- 
— — 7 | % » nies grow fast in Virginia! The original Melpar 
J plant in Alexandria, Virginia, contained S000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, employed 16 people, had annual sales 
of $100,000. ‘Today, only 14 years later, Melpar 
ranks as one of the nation’s leading research and 


> 


ENGINEERING SKILL is a maior factor in Melpar’s development firms in the electronics field. Its 10 
phenomenal growth. Approximately one-quarter of plants in Virginia contain nearly 900 000 Sq. it. of 
the company’s employees are professional personnel; floor space. Sales exceed $60,000,000 a year... 


many have advanced degrees. Melpar’s profes- 
sional personnel enjoy Virginia’s cultural, educational, 
and recreational facilities. 


employment exceeds 6,000 people. 

Melpar’s controlled expansion is proof that 
Virginia’s business climate and strategic location 
are conducive to rapid, profitable growth. And the 
fact that 10 Melpar plants are located in Virginia is 
proof that Melpar is 100°; sold on the industrial 
advantages of the Old Dominion. 

Find out why so many growth-minded industries 
are located in Virginia. Phone, wire, write, or visit 
in complete confidence . . . C. M. Nicholson, Jr., 
Commissioner, Division of Industrial Development, 
Virginia Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development, State Office Building, Richmond, 


- 


Virginia, Phone MIlIton 4-4111, Ext. 2255. 
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SPACE VEHICLE RE-ENTRY conditions of 20,000 
degrees ©. can be simulated in a Melpar laboratory. 
Nearness to Washington, and NASA space base at 
Wallops Island, Virginia, make the state an ideal site 
for electronic industries. 


You, too,can find these...and many 
other great competitive advantages in 





... a wonderful place 
to play or work 





Sales & Distribution 


Marketing in the 1960’s 


The massive changes in population 
and personal income that market 
planners foresee for the Sixties will 
inevitably be reflected in new ap- 
proaches on the retail scene. A new, 
detailed study of the economy of the 
1960's just completed by the Market 
Planning Corp. concludes that the 
coming decade will see more changes 


New ferment on the retail scene 


Manufacturers find leasing helps them sell 


Not only will the number of house- 
holds rise about 25 per cent during 
the 1960's, but average family income 
(in today’s dollars) will climb to 
about $10,000—higher than that of 
six out of seven families today. Equal- 
ly significant is the expectation that 


the necessities are paid for) will 
almost double between now and 1970. 

With one eye on the calendar and 
the other on the cash register, many 
retailers are now seeking out new ways 
to prepare for the booming years 
ahead. For instance: 


in marketing than the past 25 years. discretionary income (what’s left after @ A supermarket chain with 84 





Automation Comes to the Supermarket 


By adapting a materials handling technique that is com- 
mon in industry, the Jewel Tea Company has installed a 
system that may become standard in supermarkets. 

Despite their striking growth in recent years, super- 
markets haven’t generally fared too well in large sub- 
urban shopping centers, largely as a result of parking 
problems. Good locations with reserved parking areas in 
shopping centers are now difficult to come by—and sur- 
veys have shown that shoppers balk at pushing a cart 
more than about 200 feet. 

Now, by linking the checkout point with the parcel 
pick-up point by conveyer, the need for directly adjacent 
parking space is eliminated, thus giving the supermarket 
chain greater freedom of choice in site selection. 

In addition, the conveyer system (which was installed 
by the Link-Belt Company, Chicago) solves the problem 
of the wayward shopping cart, which has become so 
serious that some stores have placed magnets in the 
ground around the edges of the parking lots to trigger a 
wheel-locking mechanism. 
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AFTER A SHOPPER’S purchases are checked out at supermarket, 


they are put in a shopping cart to be attached to a conveyer. 
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PARKING next to the parcel-pick-up room, the shopper claims 
i [ 
her cart, and the attendant loads the groceries in the car. 


CONNECTED BY STEEL pins to the conveyer, shopping carts move 


underground to the parcel-pick-up room 200 feet from the store. 
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, stores in the New York area is de- 
The truck with _ | veloping a new hybrid—a combina- 
tion full-size variety store and super- 
ee 4 +B] market. Two 100,000 sq. ft. units 

boarding house reach are scheduled for opening by Dil- 


bert’s Quality Supermarkets, Inc., on 


INCREASES WAREH OUSE CAPACITY Long Island this year, and three others 


are to follow in 1961. 





. PAID A RIOR EL eee 


The company is going ahead with 
z >» ‘ . ‘ . » 4 ¢ : ‘ 7 7  - 
: seus much as 50 %G the plans as the result of a test opera 

tion in which a Brooklyn variety store 
was able to triple sales by adding food. 
The food departments were placed in 


-_ a, ee ee 


_eoeggge rere. the rear of the store, and low food 
| Ms Bh Hs Be prices were used to build traffic 
SST ERE 68, ae — 





Ee around the variety items. (Incidental- 


| ly, the mark-up on variety items is 

& 4 For generally about twice that on food. } 
jk 2ack- rk In the five new combination units, 
a . about 75 per cent of the space will 


) = be devoted to variety items. This will 
leave about 25,000 sq. ft. in each store 





for food, which is still considerably 
more space than typical new super- 
markets can boast. These run about 
WHY BUILD OR LEASE additional storage when 20,000 sq. ft. and devote about 5 per 


there's space to be had right in your present ware- cent of their space to nonfoods 
shouse? A Raymond Reach-Fork . . . the truck with rye Sarg : Sahin Sead “ 7 
‘"boarding-house reach" . . . may increase your ware- S the resuit of this Dasic Change 























3000 Ib. 
CAPACITY 








house capacity up to 50%. | in merchandising, these new combina- 
THE REACH-FORK eliminates wasteful 10 to 12-ft. tion units will not rely on rack job- 
aisles . . . permits you to tier in space-saving 6-ft.’ bers to supply their nonfood items. 
aisles. No special racks or pallets required because it <a ds ar” 

operates from the aisle, without. straddling bottom Instead, the company will buy directly 
pallet. Its forks extend to pick up or deposit your from the producers and wholesalers 
load . . . retract in seconds. of variety goods. All future super- 


IDEAL FOR LOADING ond unloading. Stocks pallets markets of this chain will be combina- 
closely on racks, in truck trailers, boxcars, bulk storage 
creas. Safe on elevators and low-capacity floors. 
Raymond power unit is highly accessible, opens up 
like a book for ease in servicing. Reach-Fork available 
in 2,000 or 3,000 Ib. capacities . . . may be leased 
or purchased over | to 3-year periods if you wish. 

























ie.” 
HERE'S | TURNS & TIERS from 6 ft. AISLE 
. | TIERING 
HOW: Penile SPACE 
! Li GAINED 
» Rea 
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6-FT. AISLE 
it . 
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4 AVERAGE #6 
| 10-12 FT. AISLE | 








REACH-FORK TIERS 
WITHOUT STRADDLING 





-Fork } ia | 
Secthe Tedea i gg COSTS TERED 2 2 NEW HYBRID in retailing—the combination 
scopic model, 3,000 Ib. cap. *For exact aisle width, ask Raymond representative to survey supermarket and variety store (see story). 


your operation. 


THE RAYMOND CORPORATION MAIL tion units, provided the necessary 


space is available in good locations. 
4631 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. P é 























; COUPON e@ In order to spur impulse buying 
Please send Bulletin on Raymond Reach-Fork. | am interested in: (which becomes increasingly impor- 

[) 2,000 Ib. cap. Reach-Fork. &*) 
[) 3,000 Ib. cap. Reach-Fork. TODAY tant as discretionary income rises), 
[) Hove a representative call. supermarket operators are making an 
mane TITLE exception to the usual practice of 
COMPANY keeping all similar items together, and 
STREET instead are putting related items— 
CITY STATE | such as crackers and cheese, beer and 
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CHEESE AND BEER displayed side by side 


give the impulse buyer menu ideas. 


pretzels, franks and sauerkraut—in 
the same location. 

To determine whether this change 
in merchandising logistics really re- 
sults in faster turnover for both items 
when they are offered in combination, 
West Coast supermarket operators are 
putting electronic computers to work. 
Certified Grocers of California—the 
nation’s largest retailer-owned whole- 
saler—uses its installation of two Bur- 
roughs 205 computers primarily for 
automated billing and inventory con- 
trol. As a by-product, Certified offers 
its 1,500 member stores special re- 
ports that come up with fast, precise 
answers to merchandising problems. 





@ New cars made by competing man- 
ufacturers are still among the few 
products that are not displayed side 
by side. Surveys have shown that the 
average car buyer visits almost a half- 
dozen auto dealers before making a 
purchase. 

This spring, however, will probably 
accelerate the trend that has devel- 
oped in recent months toward one- 
stop shopping for new cars. Across 
the nation last fall (and in some 
southern areas during the winter), 
competing dealers got together to dis- 
play their latest models side by side 
in parking lots adjacent to super- 
market and shopping centers. 

Some marketing experts look ahead 
to a day when many competing brands 
of new cars will be shown under one 
roof. Already the severe competition 
in the auto industry has been reflected 
in the burgeoning of the multi-line 
dealership. 
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lease fleetcars 
from HERTZ 








Let Hertz Car Lease Service take the gripes out of 
your sales fleet. Hertz will provide new Chevrolets or 
other fine cars (compact cars, too), handle all repairs 
and maintenance. You reduce accounting problems to 


the writing of one budgetable check 
per month. With Hertz, you have 
the nation's most experienced car 
lessor doing all the work! 


For more information, mail this coupon! 


H. F. RYAN, VICE PRES. 

THE HERTZ CORPORATION 

224 N. WABASH AVE., DEPT. DR-2 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Please send me your illustrated book- 
let, ‘Who Should Lease Cars... and 
Who Shouldn't.” 


NAME 





CAR LEASE 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





Co 





Civ’ & SvAte......... 





NO. OF CARS OPERATED 





snewenanand= cnanal 





Sieaniiiissssataaeeecsiastaeiees eestor? | @ Sears, Roebuck and Company is 






































ee | considering more installations like the 
sae Esc: | telephone shopping service it recently 
ss Sones placed in the New York Port Author- 
ose ~|~ a cnet me. Sean ity Bus Terminal. To catch the busy 
ood © ie R | U G H S sc | commuter on the run, the company 
“4  Q” for quality—“E” for economy—both together make top value fi: wrewuge catnanges me pacdes “i 
=] += —and that’s what you get in Borroughs cabinets. These handsome, = i232 which shoppers can place orders for 
“4 sturdy, efficient cabinets are 36” wide, and come in 4 heights—29”, fis; | Purchases to be delivered to their 
sf = 42”, 78”, 84” —2 depths—12”, 18”. The 29” and 42” models are: | homes or to be picked up at the tele- 
“4 also available with steel or glass sliding doors, and the 78” unit [: | phone counter. 
sf with steel sliding doors. Sa 
= :: | Leasing as a Sales Tool 
B & RR m & J | H S During the past few years, the leas- 
“3 =: | ing of industrial equipment has made 
: BOOKCASES an d SUPPLY CABINE TS : important strides as a financial aid to 
“ = | users of such equipment. More re- 
eed a cently, producers of industrial and 
Bas excellent quality= sensible prices sss: | commercial equipment have been 
cesar ss: | demonstrating a growing awareness of 
pees es | the merits of leasing as a sales tool. 
se atlas: vain se | Companies have been struck by the 
Soe and supply cabinets [zz | fact that even when the total sales 
cesses have sliding shelves Fi: | of various types of equipment have 
pas adjustable without = fF: | dropped, the volume of leasing deals 
eo 0 oar ‘ Phas ae has risén steadily in many lines. For 
aa spring green, dark [= | mmstance, at the end of 1957, the York 
a green, gray, fall tan, = i. | Corp. decided to introduce a lease 
a sez: | plan for its commercial refrigeration 
“3 sz | and air-conditioning line. The first 
3 fccz | year of the lease plan, 1958, was a 
eoeece ec: | poor one, and sales for the entire in- 
sae Ecccz | dustry fell off 16 per cent. However, 
See ess | York’s sales rose by 10 per cent and 
soe Sees its share of the market by 28 per cent. 
secsesrs “ss | The company attributes the increase 
Sstes 52 | solely to the new leasing program. 
sesco send for SEES 
So illustrated ==: | Bonus business 
sd price list — Boos And surprisingly, actual cash sales 
3 ‘sss | resulting from original inquiries about 
Soe BORROUGHS MANUFACTURING COMPANY zzz | leasing were double the volume of 
Bees OF KALAMAZOO Seas lease deals—evidence that lease deals 
Seat A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT Rx: | when properly used are a highly ef- 
scree Ect | fective door-opener. The company 
a a ae allip ————E—————E ESS | says that most of the lease deals were 
sates Eee? | have got away or would not have 


eee eee ee eee @& 
a a ee ee ee EP 


reached the talking stage without a 
lease plan. 

Leasing, of course, is no way to 
sell products to companies that are 
poor credit risks. Says Robert Sheri- 




















300 H.P. dan, president of Nationwide Leasing 
LYCOMINGS Company, Chicago, a company spe- 
cializing in merchandising - leasing 

LONG moun) SURZn welll hanes giaeleen | 
plans: “We will lease equipment only 

RANGE to companies whose credit is such that 
6-PLACE they could get the equipment on 30- 
day open account. Leasing isn’t a 

shortcut by which poorly rated com- 

WEYYE SUPER WIDGEON AMPHIBIANS panies can acquire equipment they 
can't afford to buy. Most leasing com- 

GANNET AIRCRAFT, INC., DEPT. F-20, 10635 WIXOM ST., SUN VALLEY, CALIF. * TR. 7-0214 panies won't lease equipment valued 
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Are you le ing | 
$5, voTele to $15,000 A YEAR 


addressing multiple 
- shipments? 


\ 











SHIP TO: 


GENERAL MOTORS PARTS DIV. 
4734 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


4737 MURPHY 20 CTNS 


if you regularly address | 
5 or more cartons per shipment | 








you might be shocked to find out how 
much it is costing you to address your 
multiple shipments with antequated, 
repetitive methods. They are not only 
time-consuming but are also subject | 





HIP TO: 


Rdbteanelen direct to PANL-LABL on carton is fast and easy. 


The Modern STEN:-C-LABL* Systems 
PROVIDE A TWO-WAY SAVING... 


to frequent errors and mis-shipments. 





@ 
By making unlimited 


0 
As a by-product of 





Typing continuous form STEN-C-LABL 


on electric typewriter. 


office procedure 


Your present method of 
preparing your invoices, 
orders, bills of lading or 
shipping papers can also 
prepare STEN-C-LABLS 
at the same time. Whether 
you use manual or elec- 
tric typewriters, electric 
billing or accounting ma- 
chines, slave machines or 
various magnetic tape and 
punched IDP systems, 
there’s a STEN-C-LABL to 


Sut oan 
THe 





Addressing direct to carton with die- 
impressed STEN-C-LABL. 


impressions direct to 
cartons, labels or tags 


With handy squeeze-feed 
applicator, shipping de- 
partment makes un- 
limited impressions direct 
to PANL-LABL printed on 
carton at no extra cost. 
Also addresses gummed 
labels and tags. Address- 
ing is fast, neat, legible. 
Laborious, repetitive pro- 
cedures are eliminated, 


preventing errors and 


fit your requirements. 
, mis-shipments. 





Typing unit STEN-C-LABLS attached 
to continuous form on tabulating 
machine. 











DURABLY MARKED AND PLAINLY LEGIBLE 
at handling distance. A STEN-C-LABL ad- 
dress is sunproof and waterproof—becomes 
permanent part of carton. Reproduction is 
sharp and easy to read at handling distance. 


IF YOU HAVE A MULTIPLE SHIPPING PROBLEM 


Creme we bee ee me ee — ee ee ee ee owe ewe ee eee oy 





STEN:C-LABL, Inc. 


DR-2, 1821 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn, 


(regularly addressing 5 or more cartons per 


r 
ae : Yes, I'd like to know more about saving with STEN-C-LABLS, 
shipment ), you may be able to save thou- 

l 

l 

l 


sands of dollars with STEN-C-LABL. Thou- 











NAME . a eee 
sands of present users are making substantial 
Savings every year with a STEN-C-LABL COMPANY ei se lee ch eee os ra 
System tailored to their requirements. 
ADDRESS _ a i sineeaneataiiae 
*Registered U.S. Pat. Off. The term STEN-C-LABL is the trademark and ex- 
Clusive property of STEN-C-LABL, Inc. All STEN-C-LABLS are manufactured by CITY___ x a STATE - 


STEN-C-LABL, Inc., 
patents pending. 


St. Paul, Minnesota, under U.S. Patent No. 2,771,026. Other 


Also available in Canada. 








our? 
put your roots 


Your place in the sun may even 
be waiting for you now. Shell 
buildings, choice plant sites — 
we've got the complete box score 
on the best that’s available in the 
state. Write for the Iowa Indus- 
trial Resources Fact Book. Your 
reply will be handled with diplo- 
matic discretion. Write Ed B. 
Storey, Director. Telephone: Des 
Moines — Atlantic 2-0231. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





SPACE 
UNLIMITED 


For your 
Records 








‘eye Pa. 


in the NEW 





Cai 


ty 
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NO SHELVING NEEDED! 
STAXONSTEEL employs an 
engineering principle to combine 
the strength of steel with the 
economy of corrugated board. 
The steel supporting frame gives the 
drawer equal support front, back and 
sides. For long term economy there is 
no better record storage drawer 
than STAXONSTEEL. Five standard 
stock sizes available. 














~~ 


- ——s, 


a i | 
io w * FREE Catalog and Record Storage Manual. 
1 « <= Write Dept. DR2. 


% BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


4 
Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 
_ 2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Hl. | 


1OWA DEVEL OPMERT COMMISSION 






428 Jewett Building * Des Moines, lowa 
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OF DURABLE 
ACRYLIC PLASTIC 


FOR THE SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS LOOK! 


What Does Your Business Front Say About Your Company . . 
Your Products ... Your Service? The sign on your building is 
your “‘business card’’ to potential customers. No matter what you 
make or sell—a good front is an important business asset .. . and 
Plasticles Sign Letters give your business distinctive, personalized 
identification that will be looked up to and remembered. 





The Right Sign is Important—Choose sign letters that beautify 
your building . . . that add prestige to your business. Plasticles Cor- 
poration manufactures a wide variety of designs and color combi- 
nations to choose from. 


ake Gamba ened en Gs Gm ce a cl ee i en ee ee ee ee ee eee - 
Send Coupon for | PLASTICLES CORPORATION 
illustrated Bulletin | 14588 SCHAEFER ROAD - DETROIT 27, MICH. 
Find out how you can identify your | Mai Illustrated Sign Bulletin to... 
business with colorful Plasticles 
Sign Letters. Guaranteed not to Name 
fade, chip or crack. Get complete | Address 
information on ‘what to look for | 
when buying sign letters. | City + Zone State_ | 
bee ee =. N PRINCIPAI TLS ee eee ce nell 
DU 





at more than one-third of the lessee’s 
net worth.” 

Among the many companies that 
have added promotional leasing pro- 
grams in the past year or two are A. 
B. Dick Company, Webster Electric 
Company, Comptometer Corp., and 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

What are the specific benefits of 
leasing as a Sales tool? In addition to 
the usual financial arguments for leas- 
ing—-which, particularly during per- 
iods of tight money, make a worth- 
while addition to the salesmen’s kit— 
companies are discovering these ad- 
vantages in offering their products on 
leasing arrangements: 

@ By reducing price competition, 
leasing enables the smaller manufac- 
turer to meet or approach the terms 
of larger competitors. 

@ Leasing enables the salesman to 
concentrate on cost savings at one 
point by comparing the monthly leas- 
ing charges with estimated cost re- 
ductions produced by new equipment. 
@ It brings in new business from 
many regional plants and branches 
around the country. Reason: local 
managers, who are not authorized to 
make capital expenditures, do have 
authority to pay for improvements 
out of current operating funds. 

@ Leasing is an added spur to sales- 
men who have been using the condi- 
tional sales contract. Unlike the latter 
clan, under which full commission 
‘isn’t paid until the customer com- 
pletes his payments for the equip- 
ment, leasing gives the salesman his 
full commission immediately. 

@ Finally, leasing frees the seller 
from the conditional liability that ex- 
ists with the conditional sales contract. 

Many companies have successfully 
put together their own leasing pro- 
grams, but others are turning to the 
merchandising leasing company, on 
the theory that to use leasing effec- 
tively as a sales tool requires special- 
ized help. The merchandise leasing 
concern prepares an entire package 
of promotional material on leasing, 
provides sales trainers, and pays full 
price for the equipment to the manu- 
facturer as soon as each leasing deal 
is approved. Many sellers of equip- 
ment prefer this approach, for: 

e@ It frees funds that would be tied 

up in leased equipment; 

@ Service problems don't impede the 

payments, which are made to a third 

party, and 

@ It improves the financial statement. 
—T. K. 





There’s room for you in ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY... 


% 










* TO TWIN CITIES 


AND DULUTH 











MIOLIN E 


P oc 


BURLINGTON 


KEOKUK 


IN KEY AREAS ALONG THE 


MISSISSIPPI AND ILLINOIS WATERWAYS 


for © 


If you want a site that combines good, dependable rail- 
road service with low-cost water transport, the Rock 
Island can help you. Maybe you're a defense industry 
and seek a less vulnerable area. Perhaps you are de- 
centralizing and want a good site in the Midwest. What- 
ever your reasons, E. T. Smith of Rock Island Industrial 
Development has a place for you on the Mississippi and 
Illinois Waterways. 

The map above shows you the proximity of these 
choice sites to key Mid-America markets. Within 500 
miles are Chicago, the Twin Cities, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, Detroit—to 
name a few. You have direct access to world-wide ship- 









) Rock 
Y Island 





Sameer) semen ne cea + ae ome 4 


E. T. Smith, Industrial Agent, Chicago 


ping through the Port of Chicago in the North, Port of 
New Orleans in the South. And, besides excellent river 
transport, Rock Island rail service is yours from plant- 
side spurs that will be laid to meet your special needs. 

Let Mr. Smith give you all the facts about these 
splendid waterway locations. He has the tax and labor 
picture, power and utilities story—all the vital infor- 
mation. He’s talking to some of America’s biggest com- 
panies about these areas. Last year he and other Rock 
Island specialized personnel like him helped locate 377 
industrial installations along Rock Island tracks—a to- 
tal investment by private industry of $404 million. He’ll 
welcome your inquiry, too. Write, in confidence, to: 


Industrial Department 108 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


| : “4 & a Brief Reviews of New Business Books 
# Life Can Be Too Safe 


f LIFE IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE by Alan Har- 
MAGN ESIUM rington. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madi- 


son Ave., New York 22, 263 pages, $4.50 
e+ 





















Granted one man’s boredom is another 
man’s security, the author’s pointed 
and often poignant observations on 
the enervating effects of corporate be- 
| nevolence shouldn’t be dismissed out 
a of hand as just another attack on big 
a business. He may at least have the 
answer to why some pampered young 
executives leave home. 


High and Dry 


CONSERVATIVES IN POWER: A STUDY IN 
FRUSTRATION hy Edwin L. Dale, Jr. Dou- 
hleday & Company, Inc., 575 Madison 


—engineered by the builders 
of the Vanguard Earth 
Satellite Sphere 


COMPARE THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES: igh alee Sage ees 

An engrossing account of how the 
y Sucleel df d d ‘ conservatives took the helm in 1952, 
xclusive, rugge SIGee Chas ON ONS-plece determined to steer the ship of state 
curb out of the deep waters. of deficit 
: , spending—only to find themselves, 
v Full length hand grip for safe handling from seven years later, on the shoals of 
any position bigger budgets, larger deficits, and 
y continuing inflation. The trouble, says 
Yellow lane markings on all boards the author, is not so much with the 
helmsmen as with the _ prevailing 

v Heat treatment after welding for longer life winds. 


Lost by Default 


MANAGEMENT'S RIGHT TO MANAGE by 


| i 3 
Compare all the B & P features! Write today George W. Torrence. The Bureau of Na- 
for the fact-packed B & P Dockboard folder. tional Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St. N.W., 


Washington 7, D.C., 109. pages, $12.50. 


60-MH-4 ai 
Management's rights, the author con- 


BROOKS & PERKINS Inc tends, were not “lost” but “given 
J ° away through its own carelessness, 


1970 WEST FORTSTREET ¢ DETROIT 16. MICHIGAN ineptness, and lack of courage under 
fire. He cites arbitration and court 


decisions to document his charges and 
to show how management can regain 
and retain its prerogatives. 














Managers the World Over 


MANAGEMENT IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD: 
AN INTERNATIONAL ANALYSIS by Frederick 
Harbison and Charles A. Myers. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, 413 pages, 37 


A comparison of the nature and de- 
velopment of management as an eco- 
Automatically dates, codes, or marks production runs of nomic resource, a system ot authority, 


cartons, pockages, filled bogs, boxes, rolls, cans, etc. For 7 ay ee AK ‘ aa ae ees 
condy manufacturers, food packers, distillers, oil com- and a social class in the United States 





Rae 5 
<4 we ’ sat ow Pa - S 
RRS es ie te CE 








AN Wee st DEHN, St. COs Cer en eoerngue. and eleven foreign countries. Valu- 
OVP ottsm att 3 THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING PP A PE CE REC TEIN 
met?'',,02 cine! 10 EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. aADIC ea ing (Or managemen stuaent 

| 655 Berrimon Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y., Dept. DR and business men operating abroad. 
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You wouldn’ t pul 
half a dam. /., 


Like a dam, a nt Be transaction Mg 
isn’t worth muclhy until it’s completed 

. . when your invoice is paid 
After you’ve made the sale and the 
shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE helps you finish the jop 

. . completes your profit cycle — | 
protects your capital investment ae 
accounts receivable. f 


The one thing) that permits deeper —~ 








market penetration-is security . 

the security-of commercial credit _— 
---insurance: AMERICAN CREDIT | 
INSURANCE. facilitates sales progress 

. helps you add more new 

customers, sell more to present 
customers . . . by elevating lines of 
credit,-with: security ahd-stabiity-——~ 


Is: your — insurance coverage 





























Extend your market penetration ... your profit protection ... with 


American Credit insurance 


Call your insurance agent... or our local office. 
Send for informative booklet on the many 
sound advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
of New York, Dept. 50, 300 St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





.. commercial credit 
insurance exclusively 
since 1893 
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Bostitch shows metal fabricator how to increase 
production 33%—cut costs 18%—with stapling 


Weather Products Corporation of Warwick, R. I., used 
screws or rivets to join the top and side of triple-track 
aluminum windows. | 

A Bostitch Economy Man suggested stapling. Re- 
sults—production rate rose by a third and manufac- 
turing cost fell 18%. Bostitch staplers eliminated the 
pre-drilling needed with former method. Stapling is a 
split-second, single-motion job. And the staples them- 
selves cost less than the fasteners formerly used. 

“Customer reaction has been excellent,” reports 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


x KK KK KK KK KK KK KK OK OK OK OX 


With eve-y Bostitch machine you get... 
assurance of the right combination for your needs from 
800 staplers and over 200 staples... an extra margin of 
quality . . . nation-wide parts, service and technical aid 
... dependable supply from the industry’s most modern 
factory .. . and we stand behind every Bostitch machine, 
making sure it operates to your complete satisfaction 


KOK OK OK OK ok Ok OK OK OK OK OK Ok Ok Ok Ok Ok Ok 


%*He HHH HH H 
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STAPLERS AND STAPLES “ff 





plant management, “and complaints of loosened and 
separated fasteners are completely ended.”’ 

_ Whatever your business, whatever you fasten—it’s 
safe to say at least one combination of Bostitch staplers 
and Bostitch staples can give you better, faster fast- 
ening and an improved product. The 350 Bostitch 
Economy Men who work out of 123 U.S. and Cana- 
dian cities offer you a wealth of fastening experience. 
To talk with one, look under “Bostitch” in your phone 
book. Or mark and mail the coupon. 


Bostitch, 662 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, R. |. 
’ Please send me free information on Bostitch staplers and staples. 
| am interested in fastening 
' 


corrugated board leather roofing 
cartons plastic rubber 
fabric wood light metals 


Other (please name) 


| now use 
(fastening method) 
to fasten dieu 
(material and item) 
Name 
7 Company 
| Address 
: City J ie ee. 
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Secretary Arthur S. Flemming defines 


industry's stake in social welfare 


OF ALL the Government depart- 
ments and agencies, business is apt to 
regard the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare as the one of 
least significance in its planning and 
operation. Yet, as Secretary Arthur 
S. Flemming points out, the Depart- 
ment, through its wide range of func- 





Arthur S. Flemming 


tions, helps to maintain a vital indus- 
trial resource: a healthy, secure, and 
well-educated workforce. 

Starting with the first of its three 
broad areas of activities—health— 
Flemming ticked off for DUN’s RE- 
VIEW the benefits industry derives 
from the work of his Department. 
First of all, through Federal sponsor- 
ship of medical research, through the 
enforcement of pure food and drug 
legislation, and through programs 
aimed at controlling water and air 
pollution the general health of the 
public is maintained at the highest 
possible level. 


Ihe U.S. Public Health Service, 
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which comes under the Department’s 
jurisdiction, conducts more than half 
of the country’s medical research 
through its research arm, the National 
Institutes of Health. Congress has ap- 
propriated $400 million this year for 
the Institutes’ work, primarily in can- 
cer, heart and mental diseases. 


Research aids industry 

The Public Health Service is re- 
sponsible for the pollution control 
programs, which are of vital impor- 
tance to industry. The Service also is 
experimenting with methods for the 
safe disposal of radioactive waste, and 
a team of experts is studying the risk 
of radiation exposure in industrial 
and medical practices. Another study, 
into the physiological and psychologi- 
cal makeup of people who are in- 
volved in accidents of all kinds should 
provide valuable clues to help indus- 
try lower its accident rate. 

Secretary Flemming believes the 
Federal Government has a definite re- 
sponsibility to safeguard the nation’s 
health. However, he believes the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts should supplement 
the activities of the medical profession 
and local governments. 

Education, Flemming contends, 1s 
a prime force in maintaining eco- 
nomic and industrial progress. “Busi- 
ness,” he adds, “‘has a greater interest 
in education than ever before. Tech- 
nological developments have greatly 
increased the need for trained minds. 
The market for unskilled labor is 
shrinking. Even in commonplace jobs, 
the demand is for high school gradu- 
ates.” 

The role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education, as Flemming sees 
it, is to provide national leadership 
and assistance without dominating or 











BOSTITCH B8R STAPLER 


Staple with it. Tack with it. Use it 
as a fastening plier. Remove staples 
with it, too. 

It’s the most versatile office sta- 
pler you can have. Built to give 
you years of fastening service and 
convenience. Ought to be on every 
desk in your office. Only $3.30* 





FOR HEAVY-DUTY FASTENING — 
Where there’s lots of stapling to do 
and do fast—use a Bostitch B5 Desk 
Fastener. Also available with 12 


and 18 inch throats for wide work. 
Standard model only $8.75* 


See these and other Bostitch staplers for 
every office fastening job at your stationer’s. 


x Suggested list prices. May be slightly 
aigher in the West and in Canada. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


STAPLERS AN D 


ae a a 


662 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
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interfering with local school adminis- 
tration. 

The United States has lately awak- 
ened to shortcomings in its system of 
education. The Office of Education is 
working to overcome these shortcom- 
ings by cooperating with state govern- 
ments and by assisting local leaders in 
promoting needed educational pro- 
grams, Flemming says. 





What's Your Loading Problem? 


[-] GROUND LEVEL LOADING? [}] YARD CAR HANDLING? 
[] INADEQUATE DOCK FACILITIES? (| TEAM TRACKS? 


THIS MAGLINER MAGNESIUM LOADING DOCK ON WHEELS 
CAN SAVE YOU THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! meray ms 
COST IN JUST A FEW MONTHS! 


If you have no dock; an older building; a yard 
handling problem; need extra or movable dock 
facilities—then the Magliner Mobile Loading 
Ramp can solve your problem too! Combining 
magnesium strength with magnesium lightness — 
Magliner loading ramps can be moved by one 
man... give you a “loading dock” 
whére and when you want it! Magliner 
loading ramps eliminate hand loading... 
speed operations ... cut expense! For 
highway tratlers and yard cars. 

Get the Facts—write today 

for Bulletin DB-211. 





















Welfare as a stabilizer 


The third function of the depart- 
ment—-providing welfare assistance 
to the disabled, dependent children, 
and the older citizens—has not always 
had the support of the business 
community. Yet, Secretary Flemming 
contends, the Government’s welfare 
programs have had a major stabiliz- 
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One Man Moves it! 
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MAGNESIUM 


Mobile Loading Ramp 


MAGLINE INC., P.O. BOX 142, PINCONNING, MICH. 
Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada, Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 
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NOW--EXTENDED RECORDINGS 


oy MOYLol 0] am at la ale) ol-\eelilelal: 
NEW 


Wagner-Sangamo 


TACHOGRAPH 


records up to 31 days 
on a single “strip” chart 











This new model Tachograph permanently records truck operation, on roll- 
type charts, designed for 8, 15, or a maximum of 31 days. 


Mounted on the dash of the truck, this recording speedometer makes a 
graphic record of truck's operation. It indicates truck stationary time with 
engine on,—with engine off; duration of stops; speeds and distances 
traveled. 

Data helps you _ better ma curtail wasted time, cut costs, and helps 
make drivers safety conscious . . . For details, mail the coupon. 

Wagner Flectric Corporation 


6439 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 33, Mo., U.S.A. 
Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 
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ing effect on the economy. 

He points out that Social Security 
payments alone are adding more than 
$10 billion a year to personal income. 
In the current fiscal year, about $14.6 
billion will be spent for benefits and 
services to older citizens. In addition, 
disability payments will amount to 
$1.7 billion. Public assistance pay- 
ments to the aged are running about 
$1.4 billion annually, but total public 
assistance expenditures are being re- 
duced by finding ways to keep people 
self-supporting. All of the benefits are 
supplemented by local assistance. 

Nowhere is the Department’s motto 
(“‘Hope—the anchor of life’) better 
realized than in the work of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. In this 
fiscal year alone, 90,000 handicapped 
persons have been trained to become 
productive members of society. The 
goal of this agency is to increase the 
number to 200,000 a year. Aside from 
the humanitarian aspects of this en- 
deavor, the economic benefits to be 
realized will be a bigger available 
workforce and higher consumer spend- 
ing power. 

Secretary Flemming has crowded 
many accomplishments into a span of 
three decades. He has been a news- 
paper reporter and editor, a teacher, 
college president, and Government 
official. 

Of all his past activities, Flem- 
ming says, “There are no more excit- 
ing areas than health, education, and 
welfare, and there are few areas that 
present so many problems. Ours is 
the great and humane task of helping 
the American people help themselves 
toward a healthier, increasingly en- 
lightened, and more secure world.” 

END 
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It’s the simplest way to ship. When you deal with Railway Express, you 
deal with just one carrier. You can depend on Railway Express all the way, 
from origin to destination. And you receive a single bill for everything. 
But —that’s only one reason for shipping Railway Express. Take a look: 


e Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 

e International service to almost anywhere in the world 

e Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
e Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 


e Special low rates on many other commodities a Yeh 
e The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs ON Ie 
: poe 
This all adds up to service no other organization can match. And—with RAIL > AIR - SEA 
our new long-range planning well underway—we’re able and eager to give 
HIGHWAY 
your shipments the service you want. Call Railway Express and see! 
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Mahon Six-Stage Combined Dip and Spray Cleaning, Rust Proofing and Surface Preparation Machine. 


CHRYSLER of CANADA Installs New Antirust Facilities 
for BODY FINISHING —Including DIP PRIME COATING! 


Primer Dip Tank—-9000 Gallons of Water-Reducible, Rust-inhibiting . 


Primer. Bodies are Immersed to a Depth of 18° and are Soaked in 
this Rust-Proofing Primer for One Minute ond Thirty Seconds. 


In the new, conveyorized anticorrosion equipment recently installed by 
Mahon in the Windsor Plant of Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
the bodies pass through seven operations of Cleaning, Rust Proofing and 
Dip Prime Coating. 

In the first six operations of cleaning and surface preparation, which 
include a phosphate coating and chromic acid bath, the bodies are sub- 
jected to high intensity impinging sprays while immersed to a depth of 18” 
in the same chemical solutions maintained at prescribed level in long tanks. 
In the seventh operation the bodies are dipped to a depth of 18” into a 
9000 gallon tank of water-reducible, rust-inhibiting primer—bodies soak 
in this armour-like rustproof primer for one minute and a half to ensure 
effective coating of all the meta! surfaces which would otherwise be in- 
accessible in the complex configurations of unitized body construction. 

When you consider buying a new finishing system, or any unit of finishing 
or processing equipment, you, too, will want to discuss methods, equipment 
requirements and possible production layouts with Mahon engineers . . . 
you'll find them better qualified to advise you, and better qualified to do the 
initial planning and engineering which plays such an important role in the 
ultimate operating efficiency of specially designed equipment of this type. 


See Sweet's Plant Engineering File for Information and Representative 
Installations, or Write for Catalogue A-660 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY «+ ODetroit 34, Michigan 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Ideas at Work sf 


Paperwork Sleuths 

A ten-man task force assigned to 
track down and eliminate costly pa- 
perwork congestion .and waste is sav- 
ing Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company of Omaha, Neb., nearly a 
million dollars a year. 

The task force, known as the Busi- 
ness Procedures Committee, is com- 
posed of three three-man teams and 
a chairman. The members are recruit- 
ed from every department in the com- 
pany and are reassigned to their de- 
partments after they serve a term on 
the committee and are replaced. 

The committee’s objectives are: 

e@ Elimination of duplication and un- 
necessary work 

@ Simplification of 
dures 

@ Mechanization wherever econom- 
ical 

@ Motivation of employees to think 
in terms of improving procedures 

Given a problem, the team first fa- 
miliarizes itself with the basic opera- 
tion. Then it contacts area and district 
heads and obtains permission to ob- 
serve how a particular office proce- 
dure is handled. 

The team is interested not only in 
the job but also in the people doing 
it. It interviews every person involved 
and explains exactly what the team is 
trying to learn. There is nothing secre- 
tive about its investigation. As the 
team members talk with office per- 
sonnel, they take notes and draw 
flow charts. 

Irv Kuno, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Procedures Committee, says, 
“We must be sure that our approach 
is understood by everyone connected 
with the problem. Otherwise, it is im- 


manual proce- 
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Task force tackles office waste 


Speeding special orders 


Central file for legal papers 


possible to get all the facts and really 
complete the job.” 

After the facts are gathered—and 
this may take a few days or several 
weeks—the team really goes to work. 
It analyzes the flow charts, takes the 





No Billing Bottleneck 





















Filling small special orders from re- 
tailers often poses time-consuming 
paperwork problems for the manufac- 
turer. 

And for the United States Shoe 
Company, Cincinnati, the bottleneck 
was particularly vexing because many 
of its 3,000 retailers ordered in small 
lots of eight pairs of shoes or less in 
order to meet the immediate needs of 
their individual customers. 

To speed the special orders through 
the paperwork process, the company 
is now billing at the point of packag- 
ing. Two Burroughs billing machines 
are positioned next to the conveyer 
that leads to the packaging area (see 
photo). The filled order with billing 


job completely apart, reassembles it, 
and develops an improved method. 
The team’s conclusions are then re- 
viewed by the committee chairman. If 
he approves it, the plan is drawn up 

continued on page 114 


information attached is placed on the 
conveyer and moves to the biller. In 
one operation, the billing clerk pre- 
pares an invoice in triplicate and a 
shipping label. All extensions and 
computations are automatic. 

When the biller completes her job, 
she attaches the invoice and the label 
to the carton, and it moves on its 
way to the sealing department, where 
the original copy of the invoice is 
stuffed inside the carton, the label 
attached, carton sealed, and the order 
sent on its way to the retailer. The 
remaining two copies of the invoice 
are sent to the front office where they 
are used for necessary bookkeeping 
work. 
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vou CAN D0 


MANY JOBS BETTER 
WITH FILM 





Selling 
Sales Training 
Recruiting 
Service 
Public Relations 






MOTION PICTURES 





SLIDEFILMS 


We provide creative script develop- 
ment and writing; production of 
both picture and sound under imag- 
inative directors, on location and in 
our studios. To learn how we may 
serve you... WRITE OR TELEPHONE 


JOHN COLBURN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


1122 CENTRAL AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. 
Tel. Alpine 1 -8520 * Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 








EE ES 
“site-see”’ 
INDUSTRIAL COLORADO 
.» Fight 
at 


your 
\|. desk! 


} 












@ Discover how your company can profit 
positively in Colorado. 

@ learn why Colorado has become “‘the 
State that more than meets your site 
requirements. 

@ Examine the documented facts on Colo- 
rado’s great wealth of Manpower, Ma- 
terials, Markets. 

@ See why Pleasant Living, a product of 
Colorado’s magic climate, is such a 
valuable bonus to indus’ y. 

This revised-to-the-minute 9-booklet porifolio, 

“Industrial Colorado,’ presents an informa- 

tive, concise analysis of the opportunities 

awaiting new and expanding industry in 

Colorado. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


EGoL_oraAvo 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
53 STATE CAPITOL BLDG., DENVER 2, COLO. 
Your inquiry will be held in strictest confidence. 
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and presented to the people who will 
be using it. Usually, team members 
personally supervise the new opera- 
tion until it is running smoothly. 

By this method, the committee re- 
cently devised a way of keeping data 
on key system equipment on a single 
record. It cut out typing and tran- 
scription errors and saved the com- 
pany at least a half million dollars an- 
nually. The idea has since been adopt- 
ed by three other Bell companies and 
is being considered by others. 

Results like these justify the com- 
mittee’s annual operating expense of 
under $100,000, the company be- 
lieves. 

Most of the savings from simplifi- 
cation projects have been in opera- 
tions performed by employees who 
are considered “non-clerical” but who 
may spend much of their time doing 
paperwork—e.g., service representa- 
tives. 

The committee is well aware of the 
natural resistance to change. “But we 
know,” says Chairman Kuno, “That 
people accept change more readily if 
they see advantages to themselves in 
the change. We pretty well know the 
role machines can play in providing 
telephone service. The challenge now 
lies in economies that can be gained 
in paperwork. 

“Naturally, we’re trying to save 
money; that’s an important goal. But 
it has been our experience that one 
of our most important results has 
been the creation of less tedious, 
more interesting jobs.” 


Documents in Safekeeping 


A centralized “lending library” sys- 
tem for filing legal documents ts sav- 
ing time and safeguarding valuable 
papers at Calumet & Hecla’s Wolver- 
ine Tube Division, Decatur, Ill. 

The system was installed after a 
survey revealed more than 200 docu- 
ments legally binding on the company 
were scattered throughout the Divi- 
sion in files kept by the legal depart- 
ment, the controller’s office, and the 
sales and purchasing departments. 
Rising sales volume and production 
expansion threatened to produce even 
more materials for the files. Searching 
through this maze for a specific docu- 
ment was a_ time-consuming and 
sometimes almost hopeless task. 

It was decided, therefore, to re- 
vamp the whole procedure of record 
retention and centralize it in the con- 
troller’s office, since most of the docu- 
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ments pertained to financial obliga- 
tions. 

The first step was to take an in- 
ventory of all legal documents out- 
standing—deeds, license agreements, 
leases and rentals, agreements for use 
of processes and equipment, and pur- 
chase and sales contracts. Patents 
were excluded. These documents were 
then rounded up and placed in the 
controller’s safe, which became the 
central file. 

The next step was to prepare ab- 
stracts of all documents for the use 
of employees in their daily activities. 
These summaries were carefully writ- 
ten to avoid confusing legal jargon 
but to retain such pertinent informa- 
tion as: the name of the other party; 
date of contract; subject of contract; 
obligation of the company; obligation 
of the other party; termination date; 
provisions for earlier termination; any 
modifications, amendments, interpre- 
tation, and so on. 

Copies of all abstracts are sent to 
the Division manager, the corporate 
office, and the corporate legal depart- 
ment. The controller’s office decides 
which of the other employees needs 
to see the abstracts. 

Anyone who wishes to remove the 
Original documents from the control- 
ler’s file must sign a ticket showing 
who has the document and when it 
will be returned. The ticket is put in 
the file in place of the document. 
Checks are made to make sure the 
documents are returned on schedule. 


Woman’s Work 


Five women personnel assistants have 
been assigned to help male supervi- 
sors at the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company (Boston) handle 
the special problems of a predomi- 
nately female clerical force. 

The personnel representatives pro- 
vide information and assistance to 
management to insure uniform admin- 
istration of company personnel poli- 
cies, determine departmental person- 
nel requirements and fill them, assist 
with personnel paperwork, and rec- 
ommend employees for promotion. 

But one of their most important 
jobs is counseling female employees 
on personal problems and dealing 
with the emotional outbursts that can 
unnerve a man. 

Managers and department heads 
whose education and experience are 
geared to their specialties are well 
satisfied with the plan, because it al- 


Indus 


Try 


lows them to concentrate on the pro- 
fessional aspects of their jobs. 


Employee Fact Sheet 


Here’s a simple way one company has 
found to keep its personnel files up- 
to-date. Periodically, the Weirton 
Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va., 
runs a Supplemental Personnel Inven- 
tory form in its employee publication. 

On the form, employees fill in in- 
formation on education, training, 
and experience not previously record- 
ed. There is also space for general 
comments on any problems they may 
have. The forms when completed are 
cut out of the publication and sent 
by inter-office mail to the personnel 
department. 


Product Idea Awards 


New product ideas submitted by Na- 
tional Biscuit Company employees 
through the regular suggestion system 
can earn them awards up to $3,000. 

Roy Kelley, vice president in charge 
of Nabisco’s New Products Division, 
which was set up only last year, be- 
lieves the company’s 25,000 employ- 


ees represent an untapped pool of | 


good ideas because of their knowledge 
of the company, its goals, and its op- 
erations. 


Safety Contest for Foremen 


Foremen, who by personal example 
and supervision can make a success or 
failure of a plant safety program, are 
competing with each other at the 
Granite City, (Ill.) Steel Company 
for the title of safety supervisor of 
the month. 

Each month, five foremen are se- 
cretly observed and graded on safety 
leadership, the application of general 
safety knowledge and first-aid pro- 
cedures. 

The winner gets a night out for 
himself and his wife—including din- 
ner, a show or some other entertain- 
ment, a corsage for his wife, and even 
a paid baby sitter. 


Where We Stand 


The company’s financial position is 
no secret to employees of the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company, Okla- 
homa City. Regular reports on the 
stock market in general and OG&E 
Shares in particular are carried in the 
company house organ. —C. K. 
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Smart truck users 






RED way to lease trucks 


because it’s national in experience and 

service -local in costs and controls 
Nationajease supplies everything but the driver at flex- 
ible, local-level costs. On-the-spot management provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice truckleasing 
—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way. 


Lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, operate it 
as your own with no investment, no upkeep. 





the PREFER 














LEASE. .. for Profit firm will take them over and relieve you of 


Nationalease : d " add t ‘ all concern with capital tie-up, procure- 
ee: See. ee eee ment of properly engineered equipment, 
cosf...it saves. Saves you capital and 


; garaging, paperwork, insurance, licensing, 
management time you now spend on trucks 


if upkeep—and hundreds of invoices. Your 
- th ag Rocnay tnalbcesitie ae See ee driver operates the truck as if you owned 
back into your own business. 


it—and you have a single budgetable 
Forget trucks! Whether you lease a single 


invoice. That's atio [ea full-service 
truck or a fleet your local Nationalease hn na| S¢ 


truckleasing! 
Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 
For facts about full-service, ‘‘Lease-for-Profit'’ truckleasing—and the 


name of your local Nationa 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











firm, write: 











MAINTENANCE 
MISSES! 


ACME VISIBLE PREVENTATIVE MAINTENANCE SYSTEMS SIGNAL EVERY PERIODIC NEED FOR ATTENTION, 


You never forget weekly, semi-monthly or 
PN\en ie VISIBIE 





monthly lubrication and inspection when 














Acme Visible is on guard, Maintenance, I World's Largest Exclusive Makers of Visible Record 

7 . y f 
repair and parts records for each machine 7 ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 

. . 1102 Ivi i 
are a unit. Therefore all pertinentfactsare | Sr 
; Please send free literature on Acme Visible 
together. And each unit carries colored | mistake-proof Preventive Maintenance Systems. 
signals that flag your eye when it’s time to 7 Name Title 
‘ Company 

act. Result, far less down time. More pro- | address City State 
duction. Send for facts. nes 
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MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 





STORE ’EM 


PRONTO 


oe oe 


PRONTO 





Free your expensive files by transferring your 
old records into low cost Prontos and use your 
expensive steel cabinets over and over again. 


20 DIFFERENT SIZES 
a size for every office record 





LETTER es ef CHECK 
SIZE ae SIZE 





Find out why top companies everywhere use 
PRONTO STORAGE CABINETS for their old rec- 
ords. Fill in the coupon below and attach it to 
your letterhead . . . We will arrange a Pronto 
Demonstration at your convenience. 


—---------------4 


| PRONTO FILE CORPORATION 
| 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


| (] Please send me your latest Pronto catalog. 
(_] Have your representative cal! for demonstration. 


| Name 





| Address 





Zone State 





City 


I 
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New Product Parade... 





EXACT READINGS: The guesswork is 
taken out of measuring with this new 


micrometer which automatically in- , 


dicates readings on a built-in dial face. 
The measuring tips are made of tung- 
sten carbide, and the tool is fitted with 
a friction stop and a lock screw. $35 
(small model). “D. R. Micrometer,” 
Glass Laboratories, Inc., 863 65th St., 
Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 





asbestos 


This 
board can be sawed, drilled, sanded, 
machined, or planed like wood to 


FIREPROOF BOARD: 


accuracies of .QO1 inch. The smooth 
texture of the board requires no finish- 
ing. The material will not burn or rot, 
and is practically unaffected by water, 
steam, or 1,200°F 
“Unarcoboard,” Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Company, Chicago. 


temperatures. 
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SINGLE-HANDED: The driver pushes a 
single control stick to move this 
tractor in any direction. Moving the 
stick left, right, forward, or back- 
ward activates a hydraulic system to 
clutch, brake, steer, and shift. The 
control is offered as optional equip- 
ment on John Deere “440” Industrial 
Crawlers. ‘“‘Pilot-Touch,” Deere & 
Company, Moline, Ill. 





SMOOTH SEAMS: Sheet metal seams 
are roll-closed with this new portable 
tool, replacing the slow and noisy 
hammering method. It seals at speeds 
ranging from 18 to 30 feet a minute, 
depending on the thickness of the 
metal (18 to 28 gauge). Interchange- 
able slides can seal three sizes of 
seams. $225. “Lectro-Lok,” Millers 
Falls Company, Greenfield, Mass. 





9> THIS MONTH: simplified control for tractors; handy 


measuring aid; new tools and materials for 


easier maintenance; tougher, more versatile fibers. 


PRECISION: This metalworking ma- 
chine tool is accurate within 25 mil- 
lionths of an inch. Its roller bearings 
are precision-matched, and slide-ways 
for the extra heavy machine bed are 
hand-scraped to insure flatness. The 
|,000 pound cross slide is moved with 
only 5% pounds of pressure. “‘Nu- 
mera-Trol 922,” Ex-Cell-O Corp., 


1200 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32. 





TYPE IT CLEAN: Typewriter keys are 
cleaned simply by typing on a sheet 
of this new material. It is rolled into 
the typewriter like a sheet of paper, 
each key is struck a few times, and 
the job is done. One sheet provides 
enough surface for seven cleanings. 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. M9-465, 900 Bush 
Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 








AIR POWER: With no recoil, this pneu- 
matic staple gun will drive 12-inch, 
16 gauge staples into wood, fiber- 
board, and similar hard materials. In 
addition to speeding up construction 
operations, the staples are said to 
have better holding power than long 
shank nails. “Duo-Fast S-762,” Fas- 
tener Corp., 3702 River Road, Frank- 
lin Park, Il. 





PLASTIC PANELS: The panels on this 
trailer are made of high-impact plastic. 
They resist denting and breaking, and 


eliminate the problem of rusting. 
Painting is unnecessary, and the pan- 
els are easily washed, making them 
suitable for food haulers. Their lighter 
weight increases the trailer’s payload. 
“Seilon VHI,” Seiberling Rubber 
Company, Akron 9, Ohio. 


more news on next page 
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New Industries 
have moved into 
West-Central Ohio 


Send for this 
booklet and learn 
their reasons 
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FRAM CORPORATION 
says this about their Greenville Plant: 


“Our new plant places us at the center of 
our market, and an adequate and productive 
labor supply. The fine cooperation of the 
people of Greenville favorably influenced our 
decision.” 

A. F. Pettet 

Executive Vice President 
Ask your secretary to send for this informative 
booklet which lists the reasons of all 54 firms. 
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POWER AND FREE 
OVERHEAD CONVEYOR SYSTEM* 


wo TELEMATIC 


AUTOMATIC DISPATCH CONTROL 


» 


, 2 
41@lematic a 


© Simply set dia/is and Te/ematic guides 
carrier to any station in system 


POWER RAIL 
x FREE RAIL 
ae 


Employs exclusive unitized ‘‘over 
and under” power and free rail 
which permits simple switching 
to right or left as desired. 





Power-Flex is designed for automated 
materials forwarding applications in 
industrial plants, distribution centers, 
service buildings and department stores. 
The most economical system available for 
loads up to 600 Ibs. per carrier. Savings in 
actual installations range from 25% to 60%. 
*Systems in service for your inspection. 


Engineered to your very 
specific requirements. 


SEND FOR BROCHURE 


Inquiries from your engineers 
or consu/tants we/comed. 


Ci 





COLUMBUS McKINNON 
CHAIN CORPORATION 


Conveyor Division 
TONAWANDA, N.Y. 


CONVEYORS 
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DRY RUN: Some plant lubrication 
problems can be eliminated for good 
by means of new all-plastic bearings. 
Designed for such diverse applications 
as electrical devices, food machinery, 
and materials handling equipment, 
they can be run completely dry. Tests 
run on the bearings indicate savings 
in maintenance costs and considerable 
reduction in downtime for cleaning 
and lubricating. “Roll-Dri,” Indus- 
trial Plastic Supply Division, Indus- 
trial Safety Supply Company, Inc., 
574 New Park Ave., West Hartford 
10, Conn. 


om 
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SIZABLE SYNTHETIC: Sections of ny- 
lon weighing up to 400 pounds, the 
largest yet produced, are now avail- 
able. Nylon in large sizes is expected 
to find applications as tooling fixtures, 


wear plates, rollers, and wherever its 
corrosion resistance and resilience is 


desirable. The Polymer Corp., 
Conrad H. Busch, 2120 Fairmont 
Ave., Reading, Pa. 


¥ 


DOUBLE ACTION: Grease can be ap- 
plied either in volume or under high 
pressure with a single gun. A latch pin 
in the handle shifts from one pressure 
to the other. In the high position, pres- 
sures up to 10,000 psi can be obtained 
on a %-inch stroke. A nozzle exten- 
sion swivels a full 360°. Lincoln En- 
gineering Company, 4010 Goodfel- 
low Blvd., St. Louis 20, Mo. 


more news on page 120 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 
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vy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

sy Facts at a glance——Saves Time, Saves Money, 
Prevents Errors 

sy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

Sy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 


Over 500,000 in use. 


let i 
Complete price $4950 including cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-300 
| FREE | Without Obligation 








Write for Your Copy Today 
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ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 
OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 
COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE 


TYPICAL WEIGHING 
APPLICATIONS 





ack! 








Just a few of the many appili- NU 
cations include—loading, un- o pvt 
loading, batching, check g SP 
weighing, foundry charging, F090 

production control, process 

control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! 
and, protecting your equip- 

ment from overloading. SAVE TIME! 
HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 
to be free of defects in workmanship and 
materials, and accurate to Y2 of 1% of the 
maximum dial capacity. 

Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 
HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 
31286 Stephenson Hwy. ©® Royal Oak, Mich. 
“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 
S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
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on New US. Savings Bonds 
now in effect 


and the Bonds you already own 


are better than ever, too! 








FEBRUARY 


Now U.S. Savings Bond are a better buy than ever in 


three important ways: 


@ All Series E and H Bonds bought since June 1, 


1959, now earn 33/4% interest when held to maturity. 


@ Older Bonds will also pay more—an extra 2%, 
from June 1 on, if you hold them to maturity. 


@ All Series E Bonds, old or new, now carry an 
automatic extension privilege; they’ll keep paying 
liberal interest for 10 years beyond maturity. 





Three big new dollar benefits that make it smart to buy 


new Bonds—and hang on to the ones you have! 


40 million Americans now own Bonds 
But a good return isn’t the only reason so many people 
buy Bonds. They’ve discovered that there’s no easier, safer, 


more American way to save. 


You can buy Bonds automatically, through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work; you can buy them at your 
bank; your youngsters can even buy them at school, 
through the School Savings Plan for U.S. Savings 
Stamps. 


The U.S. Government guarantees that the cash value 
of your Bonds cannot drop; it can only grow. And if your 
Bonds should be lost, stolen, or destroyed, the Treasury 


will replace them free. 


Finally, every Bond you buy does a big job for America. 
Because today peace costs money—money for military 
strength and for science; and money saved by individuals 
to keep our economy sound. 


Your Bonds help provide this money—help America 
keep the peace. So, to build a brighter future for yourself 
and your family—and to protect it—save with U.S. 
Savings Bonds. They're better than ever. 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


SAVE WITH U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Cut scrap 
handling costs 50% 


Use Roura Hoppers instead of barrels 
or boxes. It’s a one-man operation. Pick 
up loaded Hopper with your own lift 
truck. Take it to freight car or scrap bin. 
Flip the latch and the Hopper dumps 
its load, rights itself, locks itself. Saves 
time . . . cuts costs 50% or more. Thou- 
sands now in use. 

Ruggedly made of 3% " steel plate with 
continuous arc-welded seams ... in 5 
sizes from % to 2 yards capacity with 
live skids or choice of wheels. Also avail- 
able in stainless steel or galvanized. Im- 
mediate shipment of standard models. 
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WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1404 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


WHAT KIND OF VISUAL SALES 
JOB DO YOU HAVE IN MIND? 


 Beenees or inch atin 





We have automatic 
projectors for point 
of sale and trade 
shows. We have 
desk top viewers for 
both slides and film strips — with or 
without sound, designed with your 
salesmen in mind. 





For information, write Dept. D-2 
TEL-A-STORY, INC., Davenport, lowa 





Have You a New Address ? 


An early notice of change of ad- 
dress is helpful—it is usually neces- 
Sary to have three weeks’ notice. 
Please include the old address and 
your postal zone number and send 
the information to the Circulation 
Department. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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SANITARY: A new type of concrete 
floor that kills bacteria and fungus is 
expected to improve sanitary condi- 
tions in food processing plants and 
hospitals. The germicidal agent, which 
is insoluble in the concrete, is also 
said by the manufacturer to reduce 
floor maintenance costs by killing the 
bacteria—a source of acid which eats 


into the floor. Kalman Floor Com- 
pany, 110 East 42nd St., New York 
17. 
y 

i 
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EYES RIGHT: The business end of a 
new fork-lift truck can be pivoted 90‘ 
in either direction, permitting loads 
to be stacked in aisles as narrow as 
6 feet. Hydraulically operated out- 
riggers stabilize the truck during the 
pivoting operation. Load capacity is 
4,000 Ibs. “Model 590,” Towmotor 
Corp., 1226 East I152nd St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. 
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FAST DRYING: A new rust-inhibiting 
primer paint dries to a hard impact- 
resistant coat in fifteen minutes. 
Workers can follow up the prime coat 
with a finish coat immediately, cutting 
labor costs by one-third, according to 











the manufacturer. The manufacturer | 


claims the paint adheres well to cold- 
rolled, smooth, and highly polished 
steel. “Jet-Dri Multi Surface Rust In- 
hibiting Primer,” Consolidated Chem- 
ical & Paint Manufacturing Company 
Inc., 456 Driggs Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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IMMUNE: Work clothing made of a 
new coated asbestos cloth sheds mol- 
ten metal as hot as 3,000° F. The 
cloth also resists acid, steam, water, 
and oil, and reflects 50 per cent of ra- 
diant heat. Greater tensile strength 
than ordinary cloth twice its weight 
and thickness is claimed. ““Thermo- 


garb,” American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass. 
S 


COMPACT SWITCH: A new toggle 
switch has four poles (three contact 
positions and a centered “off” posi- 
tion), yet occupies less than 1 cubic 
inch of space below the handle. The 
action is snug to prevent vibration or 
jarring from throwing the switch. It 
is recommended for use on compact 
control panels. Electrosnap Corp., 
4218 West Lake St., Chicago 24. 

-E.G. 
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DUN’S REVIEW 
REPRINTS 


Reader interest has shown the 
great value of Dun’s Review 
articles to efficient operations. 
A limited supply of reprints is 
now available. Use them for 
reference copies, distribute them 
to your department managers. 
These reprints will prove a 
valuable tool. 


Only 30¢ each! 


B-135: Integrating Your Transportation 
for Profit, A Special Report to Manage- 
ment. Industry’s third-largest cost 
shipping-—is thoroughly analyzed to 
show the latest trends in piggyback- 
ing, leasing vs. company trucks, and 
traffic management. 30¢ each. 


B-136: New Ways of Packaging for Profit. 
An important two-part feature on the 
newest developments in materials and 
design for both consumer and indus- 
trial wrappings. Case studies and pic- 
tures graphically demonstrate success- 
ful packaging programs. 30¢ each. 


Only 20¢ each! 


B-137: The Practice of Management /7/ 
Peter F. Drucker. A man who knows 
business and executives thoroughly 
discusses the changing role of manage- 
ment in the coming decade, outlines 
the manager’s role in 1970. By the 
author of America’s Next Twenty 
Years. 20¢ each. 


B-133: Industry's War on Wear by .V/ el- 
vin Mandell. Battling machine wear is 
no longer the exclusive province of the 
lowly grease monkey. Today, to pro- 
tect its investments in costlier and 
more complex production equipment, 
top management is getting into the 
maintenance act. Here’s how. 20¢ each. 


B-134: Politics—Business Tries its Hand 
by Faye Henle. Can business remain 
aloof as political forces threaten its 
interests and freedom of operations? 
Here’s how many companies are fight- 
ing back with hard-hitting political 
action programs. 20¢ each. 


B-138: Undeveloped Gold Mines in Pur- 
chasing by Richard W. Taylor. Pro- 
gressive companies are exploiting 
some effective—though often neg- 
lected—ways of reducing procurement 
costs and taking advantage of the 
profit potentials in purchasing’s con- 
tribution to management planning 
and control. 20¢ each. 


B-139: Your Stake in the Materials Revo- 
lution. Plastics caused a manufactur- 
ing and marketing revolution that 
hasn’t yet stopped. Other new ma- 
terials promise to do the same. This 
report spotlights present uses and 
future applications that can change 
your company’s plans today. 20¢ each. 





Send payment with order to: 


Readers’ Service Department, 
DUN’S REVIEW, 


99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
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TEST YOUR 
BUSINESS 
(; ARD FREE KIT 


TELLS YOU HOW! 


Does your business card represent your 
company effectively? 


It costs little or nothing more to buy business 
cards that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable impression of 
your company and promote sales of your 
products or services. 


This helpful card kit shows you how to test 
your business card and rate its eflectiveness . . . 
how to overcome its faults. If you use 5,000 
or more cards a year we'll be glad to 
send you a copy. Here’s what to do: 


l. Write on the back of your card 
how many you use a year. 


2. Send us your card. 
Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 
today. 


Dept. D21 


R.o.H.HILLAINC. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
Quality business cards & letterheads since 1914 
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the ideal, low-investment, high-return, ‘“‘sec- 
ond business’’ for the man who wants the ex- 
tra security of an additional income. 

For many years these fully automatic, coin- 
operated, self-service laundry stores have re- 
ceived community-wide acceptance and have 
proven highly profitable. Launderamas fea- 
ture the best equipment available at the low- 
est financing terms in the industry—as low as 
10% down with the balance financed at 6% 
over a three year period. 

Launderamas are self-amortizing and con- 
ducive to chain operation. Because they are 
fully automatic, they demand little of your 
time. Because there are no salaries or fran- 
chise fees, the cost of operation is extremely 
low, and you are able to offer your customers 
a 40% to 60% savings on their laundry needs. 

The sole purpose of our national organiza- 
tion is to assist and guide you in developing 
your own coin-operated laundry store opera- 
tion. Our staff is made up of independent as- 
sociates who are able to offer you the benefit 
of.their years of experience in this tried and 
proven successful field. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest office, call or write— 


vbept.0 Leolux Corp. 


261 Madison Ave.,NewYork 16,N.Y.¥Y Ukon 6-9740 


IN CANADA: neonate Ltd., Weston, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: C herry 1-26 
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Putting the Facts in Focus 


In this age of specialists, managerial 
warrants still favor the generalist. The 
need for the all-around top manage- 
ment man is most evident at the con- 
ference table, when the _ specialist 
comes out of his groove to present a 
point of view and contributes a seg- 
ment to a complex financial, indus- 
trial, or distributive jigsaw puzzle. It 
takes the generalist to codify, unify, 
and make sense out of the whole pic- 
ture and to act as an interpreter for 
scientists, economists, and marketeers, 
who speak an intellectualized pidgin 
English all their own. 

The function of the generalist is 
often observed at the DUN’s REVIEW 
round tables, where ideas, opinions, 
and experiences are gathered for our 
Special Reports to Management on 
plant construction, transportation, of- 
lice management, and related topics. 
DUN’S REVIEW has held more than 
twenty such conferences in the past six 
years at New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, and St. 
Louis. At each of these meetings there 
has been a candid and effective ex- 
change of information among the ex- 
perts. All the participants (none more 
so than the DUN’s REVIEW editors) 
have come away with a richer store- 
house of facts and ideas. 

Tne findings from the latest of 
these conferences, dealing with plant 
location, design, and construction, 
have been assembled by Senior Edi- 
tors Tom Kenny and Mel Mandell 
and will be presented in the March 
issue. 


Obsolete Minds and Men 


The early months of the year are pe- 
riods of stocktaking and a good time 
for business men to review their in- 
tellectual as well as physical assets. 
This stocktaking applies especially to 
carefully nurtured assumptions that 


DUN'S REVIEW 


The Reviewing Stand * 


often become fixed opinions—the ob- 
solete mental attitudes that can afflict 
management with a fatal nostalgia for 
“the good old days.’ 

Edward A. McCreary, in_ the 
March issue of DUN’s REVIEW, moves 
a step beyond the personal problem 
of obsolescence in thinking to the 
more difficult task of getting rid of the 
executive deadwood that hangs on 
and limits the bearing quality and 
quantity of the corporate tree. He of- 
fers some useful ideas, based on the 
experience of leading concerns, for 
pruning the deadwood with a humane 
touch. 


Don’t Turn Off Your Mind 


One of the popular delusions of 
students of human behavior is that an 
executive can close his mind to the 
affairs of the office the moment he 
closes his desk. It is equally foolish 
to believe he can board the 7:22 com- 
muters’ special and leave his family 
problems behind with his wife in the 
station wagon. No man can walk 
away, run away, or hide from a 
problem. 

Many an office riddle has been 
solved on a Sunday walk or during a 
weeding chore in the garden, when 
the wheels of the mind are idling and 
a fresh idea suddenly pops into being. 

Every man 1s entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to commune with nature in the 
garden, with Plato in an ivory tower, 
or with his private thoughts during a 
game of solitaire in the club car. But 
often the most difficult decisions are 
made when the problem momentarily 
intrudes on these quiet moments. The 
oft-told tale of how Archimedes dis- 
covered the law of displacement while 
in a bathtub becomes the analogy of 
the accidental discovery of a key with 
which to unlock the door to business 
progress. The muscles of the mind 
like hard work, but they function best 
with a variety of challenge in time and 
place. —A.M.S. 
Modern Industry 
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Engineers study section of cable containing dummy amplifier being payed out. 


* Come aboard the FANTASTIC! * 
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1 ship that never sails helps Bell System engineers 


devise the best way to lay undersea telephone cables 


The telephone cables which now con- 
nect America with Europe, Hawaii and 
other distant places have proved enor- 


mously successful. 


Soon more will be needed—to link 


other continents, and to handle the 
ever-rising volume of overseas calls. 
But the new and lighter cables now 
being tested call for entirely new cable- 


laying techniques and equipment. 


To save time and money, and permit 


studies of the problem under controlled 


conditions, a mock-up of a eable-laying 
ship—dubbed the Fantastic—has been 
built on a New Jersey hilltop some 
twenty-eight miles from the nearest salt 
water. There, most days, you will find 
Bell Laboratories engineers busily test- 
ing the new methods and equipment 


they have devised. 


Winches whine as long sections of 
“hold” 


as if the 


cable are pulled up from the 


and payed out “overboard” 


Fantastic were truly at sea. Flying 
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Life preserver inscription stands for 
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‘Bell Laboratories Dry Land Cabie Ship Fantastic”’ 


gaily from a yardarm are maritime 
signals warning other vessels to stay 
clear. 

Elsewhere in the Laboratories, ex- 
periments show how to grip the cable 
and control its speed, what happens as 
it sinks into the sea, how fast it should 
be payed out to fit the ocean bottom 
Still other studies plot the hills 


and valleys of the ocean floor where 


snugly. 


the cable will eventually be laid. 

The result —telephone service across 
the ocean as good as your: own local 
service. It is progress like this which 
is the purpose of our constant research 
and experimentation in all fields of 


communications. 
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PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


1939 WEST (447TH STREET . G 


Maid Address Box 1122, Alondra Station 


GILBERT BOND 
PAPERS 


There's a liveliness to Gilbert papers you see ata glance... tell at a touch _ and quality that 


not only gives better appearance but better performance, too. They take all forms of printing 
beautifully and have the toughness to withstand continued handling. Pep-up the appearance of 
your business correspondence with a Gilbert cotton fibre bond paper. Ask your printing supplier 
to put your next business stationery order on a tub-sized, air-dried Gilbert Quality Paper. All Gilbert 
papers give better than normal erasure; and for the best erasure, particularly for electric type- 


writers, try the new Gilbert Superase Bond 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


A GOOD LETTER !S ALWAYS BETTER...WRITTEN ON A GILBERT COTTON BOND 
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